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PREFACE 

The aim of the editor in this edition of "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream " has been to interest the boy or girl who 
chances to use it. Discussion of mooted passages, explana- 
tions of the growth of our language as shown in the play, 
research as to the sources of the material used in it, exposi- 
tion of the dramatic construction it shows, may be im- 
portant for a college student, they must be for the normal 
boy or girl tiresome. The editor believes that if a boy or girl 
can be made to see that the play is not simply a piece of lit- 
erature prescribed for his preparatory reading for college 
examinations, but a play as vivid and interesting to the Lon- 
doners of nearly three centuries ago as is any play of to- 
day to him, and also that reading it will give him more 
knowledge of a time that has been made by its picturesque- 
ness to rouse his curiosity and stimulate his imagination, the 
reading that would otherwise be a task will become a pleas- 
ure. Boys and girls once interested thus in " A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream " must enjoy for themselves the story of 
the four lovers, the pranks of Puck, and the mistakes and an- 
tics of Bottom and his friends. If they can only be so 
thoroughly interested in the play as a play that they will 
read it not once but often, they must sooner or later come 
to realize for themselves the wealth of its imagery, the ex- 
quisiteness of its poetry. Until they do somewhat realize 
all this for themselves, critical study of the play is liable to 
check their growing appreciation of the play as literature. 
In brief, the edition is based on the idea that some appre- 
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ciation by pupils should precede criticism, if the play is to 
be for them anything but a dreary task. 

For these reasons the editor has tried to make the Intro- 
duction a vivid picture of the London of 1600, — its streets, 
people, theatres, customs, — to make the old dramatists and 
the conditions under which they worked real and living. 
In order to avoid anything that might draw away the 
attention of the reader from the details given, he has will- 
ingly been so anachronistic as to let the Elizabethan of his 
Introduction talk in language not of his day. To have 
given him an Elizabethan vocabulary would have meant 
either using phrases that would not be clear to school- 
boys or filling the pages with foot-notes. Either would 
mean too serious a loss in vividness to be considered. The 
editor hopes that the Introduction will show a reader the 
picturesqueness of Shakspere's time, and make him eager 
to read the play for itself. 

Because, however, some teachers, not agreeing with the 
editor, may wish to give their students some of the critical 
matter that has overgrown the play, references are given 
in the Bibliography to the places where the best informa- 
tion on these matters may be found. 

In the text the editor has followed, with one or two slight 
exceptions, which are noted, the Cambridge edition. In 
the notes he has aimed to explain only such unusual words or 
uses of words as cannot be readily found in any ordinary dic- 
tionary, obsolete customs, and references that have become 
vague with the passage of the years since the play was 
written. The title-page (page 1) follows that of the first 
quarto, that printed in 1600 for Thomas Fisher. 

George P. Baker. 

Harvard College, November 30, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is a bright spring day in London in 1600. The clock 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, not the cathedral of to-day but 
that which burned down in 1660, has just struck one 
o'clock. The great court-yard of the cathedral, made by 
St. Paul's on one side and a row of houses on the other 
three, is full of movement and noise. People of all ranks 
pass and repass. There is the hum of voices, the sound of 
cries and laughter. From underneath St. Paul's comes 
the noise of coopers at work at their trade in the old dis- 
used church of St. Faith's in the vaults of the cathedral. 
In and out of the great transept door of St. Paul's men, 
women, and children go and come. Watch them. Two 
figures that have just come slowly down the steps and now 
pause at the foot to discuss something will fix your atten- 
tion. The passers-by stare at them as they stand talk- 
ing, for though dressed in fashions distinctly different, 
both are so richly clad as to be noticeable. One is clearly 
enough an Englishman of means and rank, for not only 
, are his blue satin doublet and cloak, and his great-topped 
boots, of the newest fashion and cut, but he has the bear- 
ing of the man at ease in society and accustomed to con- 
trol. But who is the other ? Not English surely. Draw 
a little nearer. These men will not mind our staring ; 
they are evidently accustomed to it, so unaware are they 
that the passers-by are looking at them. Listen ; the sec- 
ond is speaking. Why, of course, his accent tells the story : 
he is a German, and his friend is showing him London. 
Now the Englishman speaks. 
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" Well, now that you have seen St. Paul's, what shall we 
do— go home to rest ? Very well ; but as we go out to the 
street I want you to notice the book-stalls that line this 
court-yard. It is the centre of the book-trade in this city. 
You will find here all the famous books of the past, and 
all the new publications, — the witch-stories that you Ger- 
mans are so fond of and send over to us in such quantities, 
the translations from all the Continental tongues, the ac- 
counts of our last successes at sea or in the New World, 
all the new poems and plays. Speaking of plays, I see a 
poster over there at that stall with the sign of a bear which 
may interest you. It looks like an announcement of a play. 
Yes, it is. < This day, April 20, 1600, shall be acted by 
the Lord Chamberlain's Players, at the Globe Theatre, 
Bankside, a play, A Midsummer Night's Dream, by Will- 
iam Shakspere.' There, I am glad we came over to this. 
That is a play you ought to see. Have you heard of it ? 
No ? Why, it is very famous. We think it is one of the 
best Shakspere has written thus far. What ! you don't 
know Shakspere ? Well, well ! You Germans don't half 
know what we Englishmen are doing. Come, let us cross 
to the opposite shore of the Thames — we call it Bankside 
— and go to the Globe to see this play. We shall have 
time to take something to eat at the Falcon Inn, near the 
Globe, for the play does not begin until three o'clock. Our 
easiest way will be to be ferried over, for London Bridge, 
the only connection between the two shores, is too far below 
us. We can go down to the Thames by this lane just here 
at the left as we come out into the street. 

" As we go along let me tell you something of this Will- 
iam Shakspere, whom we think the foremost of our writers 
for the stage to-day. He is the son of a tradesman, and 
was born in Stratford-on-Avon in 1564. I have never 
heard much of his early life. They say he married young 
— between eighteen and nineteen — a woman seven or eight 
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years older than he. He has had three children, hut the 
only son has died. He and his wife were not happy to- 
gether, and some eight or ten years ago he came up to 
London. Since then he has been very productive as a 
writer of poems and plays. At those book-stalls we have 
just left you can get for sixpence anyone of a dozen plays 
of his. He writes comedies, tragedies, almost anything 
dramatic, and in a way that is his own. He has not had, 
however, an easy way to make, for when he came up to Lon- 
don the players were not so successful as they now are. 
You see, there are two parties among us about play-giving. 
We of the court — indeed all the men of birth and breeding, 
I think — wish to have plays given wherever may be most 
convenient for us and the players, but most of the Puritans 
won't have plays given within the city walls, if they can 
help it. That is the reason why the Theatre and the Cur- 
tain, built soon after, our first regular theatres (built in 
1576) were put down there outside the city wall, on the way 
to Westminster. Yes, that is the city wall, about five hun- 
dred yards away, just at the foot of this Ludgate Hill on 
which we are standing. I suppose that some day all the 
land on both sides of this road which runs from St. Paul's 
to Westminster will be covered with houses. It certainly 
will, if the city grows as it has been growing lately. It is 
hard to imagine such a change now, isn't it, when only the 
side between the street and the river is thickly covered, and 
not all the way to Westminster. You saw, as we came 
down from Gray's Inn to the Temple this morning, what 
fine fields there are on the upper side of the road. ' Is the 
reason for the feeling of the Puritans about the plays be- 
cause we give them on Sundays as well as week-days ?' Yes, 
partly, I think ; but it is more because they believe that 
all play-going is sinful, and because the fact is that some 
of these play-writers, — Robert Greene, George Peele, and 
Christopher Marlowe — Do you know Marlowe's plays ? No. 
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You ought to— made their money fast and spent it faster, 
and were not very reputable. The Puritans think that 
everything connected with the stage is like those men. 

" Pretty narrow this lane, isn't it ? I sometimes fancy, 
when I look down one of these crooked old lanes of houses 
with stories overhanging the street, some buildings tip- 
ping this way and some that, but all on one side bending 
toward those on the other, that if I could come at the 
dead of night I should find the houses dancing a stately 
pavin — you have seen that dance at court, haven't you ? — 
to the music of the wind soughing through their eaves. 
This is Paul's Wharf. It is well we are early, for just 
before the theatres on the Bankside open these ' stairs ' are 
crowded. Where are all the boatmen to-day ? Usually 
there are any number idling about these stairs or paddling 
lazily up and down. Hullo-oa ! Boat, a boat for 
Paris Garden ! Paris Garden is over there by the Globe. 
There, that man heard us. See those two fellows race to 
see who shall get to us first. They are a sturdy set. No, 
don't pay him now, he will ask you too much. They always 
overcharge strangers. I have not the right change, but 
never mind. You will trust me, boatman, won't you ? 
I thought so. You see when we pay, we overpay. They 
know that, and so trips like this they do not count as any 
loss. They are a good-natured lot. What did that boat- 
man who passed us say ? Westward, ho ? Yes, and 
there is another crying ' Northward, ho.' Those are their 
cries to show where they are going, just as those Venetian 
gondoliers you and I had at Venice cried ' Stali.' 

" You get a good view of the city from here. There is 
the Tower, down the river at your right, and the steeples 
of the churches in the business centre about Broad and 
Threadneedle Streets. St. Paul's, you see, stands up above 
everything, — finely placed, isn't it ? There is the Temple, 
just above us, where those steps come down to the water 
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from a door in a wall — the Temple Stairs. You can see 
the trees of the garden that lies between the wall and the 
buildings of the Temple. Those ' stairs ' just this side lead 
up to the Whitefriars region. Don't risk yourself there 
late at night, for the inhabitants are a bad lot. They and 
their next neighbors, the Templars, are forever fighting in 
the narrow alleys that lie between their quarters. Those 
towers way off to the left, beyond the bend in the river, are 
Westminster. You see how thinly peopled is the region 
between the Temple and Westminster. 

"Do you see those round buildings with two shedlike 
structures on their tops ? Well, those are the Rose, the 
Swan, and the Globe theatres. Paris Garden is there, too, 
but that is only a place for fighting bears. There isn't 
any play at the Rose to-day, or you would see a flag flying 
above one of the sheds on its roof. Whenever a play is to 
be given at one of these Bankside theatres a flag is run up 
above it early in the day, that theatre-goers on the other 
side of the Thames may see it and make their plans. 
How many theatres have we ? Well, really only four 
public theatres — the Globe, the Rose, the Swan, and the 
old Curtain. You see, Burbadge took the material of the 
Theatre over to the Bankside when he built the Globe last 
year. The Curtain and the Swan are not used regularly 
for acting. There are some other places where the actors 
appear occasionally, but they are not important. 

" There are but two chief companies, the Lord Chamber- 
lain's and the Lord Admiral's. They are so called because 
they are under the protection of Lord Hunsdon, Lord 
Chamberlain, and of the Earl of Nottingham, Lord Admi- 
ral. Richard Burbadge is the manager and chief actor in 
the first company, and Shakspere is a prominent sharer in 
it. You see, every company is made up of actors who share 
the profits and are of the first importance, and of men and 
boys whom they hire to act, who have no share in the re- 
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ceipts beyond their salaries. These hirelings usually 
play the smaller parts, and are often of little worth as 
actors or men. Indeed, I think a good deal that the 
Puritans say against actors is true only of these hangers- 
on of the stage, and not of the men who share in the re- 
ceipts of the companies. Have you heard of Burbadge ? 
You should hear him in ' Richard III.' 'Who is in the 
Admiral's company ? ' Well, old Henslowe manages it. 
They act now at the Rose, but Henslowe is building a new the- 
atre, the Fortune, in Aldersgate Street, off to the right from 
where we were standing in St. Paul's. Henslowe and his 
son-in-law, Ned Alleyn, make a strong team. Henslowe 
doesn't know much about acting, but he is a Jew in money 
matters. He gets young fellows who want to write for the 
stage, or who need money, to sell him new plays, or make 
over old plays for him. He pays them small sums, never 
more than £8 i for a whole new play, and by lending money 
to these needy fellows he keeps them under his control. It 
is Ned Alleyn who makes this company a success, for he is 
Burbadge's rival. He used to be splendid in Marlowe's * Dr. 
Faustus.' 

" Speaking of Henslowe, I wonder if you think, as most 
people seem to, that men write plays just because they have 
the knack. If you do, you are much mistaken. Play- 
writing is a regular business here, and every man who now 
writes successful plays, — Ben Jonson, Thomas Dekker, yes, 
even this Shakspere of whom I have been telling you, — 
has drudged hard before any play really his own has 
made a great success. They begin by making over some 
old play that Henslowe or Burbadge wants to revive. They 
have been tinkering some of Marlowe's plays lately — not 
for the better, I think. Theatrical fashions change very 
quickly, you see. Why, I remember that when I was a lad, 
ten years ago, everybody crowded to see the plays of John 
* Money in 1600 was worth five times what it is now. 
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Lyly, yet when some were revived the other day they did 
seem dull and artificial enough. We have learned a great 
deal about play-writing in these years between 1590 and 
1600, and we have had such splendid plays from Shak- 
spere, Ben Jonson, Dekker, and a half-dozen others, that 
the old work does usually need making over. Well, as I 
was saying, a young man just fresh from Oxford or 
Cambridge, who comes up to London hoping to be a 
literary man, because he has acted in or written a play for 
some festivities at his college in honor of a visit from some 
nobleman or the Queen — the growth of our drama owes a 
great deal to the Queen and her love of it, God bless her — 
is lucky if he gets a chance to write an entertainment for 
some nobleman to whom he is introduced, or who saw him 
act or heard his play at Oxford. ' What kind of enter- 
tainment ? ' Oh, something to pass the time gayly at a 
wedding or after a big dinner. I have heard that this very 
play of 'A Midsummer Night's Dream ' was written 
originally to be played as part of the ceremonies at a 
wedding. I don't know whether that is true, for I was 
out of the country when it first appeared. Young fellows 
don't get such chances often, however. It is more likely 
that at some one of the eating-houses — we call them 
' ordinaries ' — they will fall in with some of the actors or 
playwrights and that these will give them their first chance. 
Very likely the player wants a good part, and knows the 
company in which he is a sharer needs new plays, and so as 
he falls into chat with the young man who happens to sit 
opposite him, and draws from him one or two plots that 
are in his head, he cries — 'Why, you're just the man 
Henslowe has been looking for to make over " The Bat- 
tle of Alcazar " ; he wants to give it next Sunday. It's 
Wednesday now. Can you do it ? ' Did you ever see a 
young dramatist who wouldn't undertake such a task ? Or 
perhaps Burbadge wants to take advantage of the popular 
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interest in some political event or some new publication, 
and is hurrying to put a play about it on the stage before 
Henslowe can. Then he will give an act to each of three or 
four men and tell each to have his work ready within forty- 
eight hours. That is why you hear of plays by three or four 
men, for instance, Munday, Chettle, Haughton, and Dek- 
ker. Each of them wrote an act, and then, after talking over 
the whole play when their parts were done, gave it the final 
touches. After a man has done much of this hack-work of 
making over plays and patching them up, he gets a chance 
to have a play given that he has written entirely. Usually 
he begins, by imitating in plot, or in language, or in the char- 
acters, some well-known writer. John Lyly has had a line 
of imitators. Shakspere, for instance, knows Lyly's plays 
thoroughly, and you will find places in his earlier work the 
originals of which I can show you in Lyly's plays. Little 
by little a man works out from this to a style of his own, 
learns dramatic construction, and becomes master of his 
art and of himself. Marlowe, poor fellow, had just done 
that when he died. ' Tamburlaine ' is a superb attempt at 
many things. ' Edward the Second ' shows the man who 
had come to understand dramatic construction and in whom 
experience had tempered an impetuous imagination. Some 
of us think that Shakspere is just finding his own foot- 
ing, and that what he will do in the next few years will be 
better than anything he has yet done. There is talk that 
he is going to make over the old Hamlet play that I used 
to see when a child. Just what he can do with it I hardly 
see, for it was blood and thunder and ghosts, and little 
else. I have been thinking that he likes to do more 
poetic work, to study character more than this plot will 
permit. 

" Well, here we are at the Garden Stairs. Just see how 
the boatmen are all making for Paul's Wharf, and the Tem- 
ple and the Whitefriars Stairs. The people will begin to 
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flock to the river soon, and you will see the Thames alive 
with boats threading their way in and out across to the 
Bankside. Come round with me into this side street and 
we will get something to eat at the Falcon Inn, where Shak- 
spere and his friends often go after the play for some ale 
and a chat. You see it doesn't look, from the street, much 
different from any of the other buildings, except that it is 
longer. Come in through this big archway in the centre 
and you will see how it differs. There — you see the court- 
yard inside is a parallelogram with three galleries running 
round it. The rooms open on these galleries. The yard 
is the thoroughfare for everybody going in or out. Usu- 
ally it is cleaner than it is now, but to-day is market-day 
and all this litter of hay, straw, and refuse is from the 
crowd of people and horses who came in here last night. 
As we go back through the archway let us turn in at this 
door on the left. This is the ' ordinary/ You see those 
high-backed settles facing each other, with tables between, 
divide all one side into compartments, one or two curtained 
off. At that long table running down the side of the room 
I have often seen the Globe sharers gather after a play. Let 
us go into one of these compartments and have a bite of 
something to stay our hunger till the play is over. Then 
we will dine royally. Drawer ! — That is what we call the 
boy who waits — Drawer, quick ! two mugs of ale and some 
bread and cheese. Quick, I say ! 

" I ought to have told you outside there that, years ago, 
most of our dramatic performances took place in inn- 
yards like this of the Falcon. The actors would hang cur- 
tains from the floor of the second balcony at the end of the 
yard, raise a slight platform, and act their play. The audi- 
ence stood in the yard, or, if better off and willing to pay 
more, sat in the galleries. When the actors wanted to rep- 
resent at the same time the interior and the exterior of a 
building, those supposed to be within the house appeared 
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in the second balcony. The actors used that second bal- 
cony, also, for city walls, etc. It is the origin of the re- 
cessed balcony that you will see in all our theatres. Really 
our theatres to-day are modelled on these old inn- yards. 

" Why, why, do you see that man in a plain brown suit, 
with the broad, white, roll-over collar, the one who is waiting 
about the door as if expecting some one ? Well, that's 
Shakspere. Evidently he doesn't play to-day. He is a good 
actor himself — not at all the equal of Burbadge, but credita- 
ble. Well, you are in luck ! That big, coarse-featured man 
who has just come in and is greeting Shakspere noisily, is 
Benjamin Jonson. He hasn't been known long, but he is 
rising. He's the son of a bricklayer, but they say he is 
very learned. He gave his first play, ' Every Man in his 
Humour/ two years ago. Now he seems to be interesting 
himself in close studies of our London life. If we can, we 
must see his ' Every Man in his Humour/ It will give 
you a better idea of London than any amount of talking by 
me and days of sight-seeing. Jonson's plays are very dif- 
ferent from Shakspere's, for he believes firmly, as every 
university man must, I should think, in copying the classic 
models in tragedy and comedy. He imitates Plautus and 
Terence in the latter. Shakspere doesn't seem to care about 
any past dramatic laws, but makes his own. It's a wonder 
he gets the results he does, but you can't deny that he gets 
them. 

" I am sorry we can't linger over ale and pipes, but we 
must be going on, if we are to avoid the crowd at the Globe. 
I sent my page, Philip, to hold the seats for us, but as there 
are only two entrances, and those not big, the crowd is often 
great. The houses on this side of the river are, as you see, 
of a rather poorer class than those on the other side. 
Shakspere lives over yonder ; you see it is very convenient 
for either the theatre or the inn. There's the Globe. It 
is circular, you see, and narrows toward the top. You will 
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see when we are inside that there is no roof except over the 
galleries. That is thatched. The pit is open to the sky. 
I sometimes think that if the building ever catches fire, 
built of wood as it is, and with all that dry stuff over the 
galleries, it will burn like tinder. Just see the people come ! 
I wonder if any people anywhere are fonder of plays than 
our tradespeople, particularly the apprentices. See what 
numbers of those there are ! They are a happy-go-lucky 
set, these 'prentices, always ready for a song or a fight, it 
makes little difference which. Just hear those three fellows 
sing who are swinging up arm in arm from the boat land- 
ing ! 

" ' Cold's the wind, and wet's the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed : 
111 is the weather that bringeth no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 

" * Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee : 
Let's sing a dirge for Saint Hugh's soul, 
And down it merrily. 

" ' Down a down, hey down a down, 
Hey deny derry, down a down ! 
Ho, well done ; to me let come ! 
Ring, compass gentle joy. 

'* ' Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee : 
Let's sing a dirge for Saint Hugh's soul, 
And down it merrily.' 
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; That is the song of the shoemaker 'prentices in 
Thomas Dekker's comedy, 'The Shoemaker's Holiday.' 
That play is a great favorite with the 'prentices, for it tells 
how one of their number became Lord Mayor of London. 
It is, however, a charming play for anybody to hear. 
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' What do they have to pay ?' Oh, sixpence for admission 
to the pit or galleries. As you will see, in the pit people 
stand, only those in the gallery sitting. In what we call 
our private theatres — there is one in the Blackf riars, not 
far from Paul's Wharf, in which Burbadge is interested — 
the people can hire stools for sixpence. In those theatres 
the whole building is roofed. Now work your way in 
through the crowd. Make way there, fellows ! Don't you 
know enough, sirrah, not to block the way for your bet- 
ters ! These 'prentices are an insolent lot. That fel- 
low was trying to shove you out of place by pushing 
his companion against you. If they don't keep off, use 
your elbows. I have had to draw my sword here at 
times. 

" Whew ! that was a crush ! It is good to have the air 
again. Ah ! there is Philip waiting for us on the stage. 
No, not there ; just opposite you, with your page. That 
page of mine is a treasure. He never fails to get a good 
place at anything of this kind. We are here none too early. 
That is Lord Stanley over there at the left of the stage ; 
and that tall, handsome man in black and crimson is the 
great wit and fop, Tom Granton. If you want to know 
what the last fashion is, you have only to look at him. 
Now come up on the stage with me. ' Do people sit on the 
stage during the play ?' Why, of course. That is our cus- 
tom. I'll explain it to you in a minute. 

" Put the stools farther forward, Philip. I came here to 
be seen, you rascal. Freiherr von Seckendorff should set 
some new fashions in these fine Dutch clothes of his. My 
friend, do you see that fellow in the pit staring at you ? I 
will lay odds he has the cut of your doublet in his eye, and 
that you will see its fellow in the city this day week. It is 
impossible to have anything new ; these tailor-fellows hang 
about the theatres, the ordinaries, and the main aisle of 
St. Paul's purposely to study the latest fashions that we 
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of the court have brought from over-seas. You pride 
yourself that you have something new when you have but 
just returned from Paris or Bologna, and then in a week 
some fellow rubs elbows with you in a suit identical with 
yours, except that his clothes cost but a little silver a yard 
and yours as much gold. From the way that cobbler eyes 
your boots, my friend, I know what the new fashion in 
boots will be. Don't mind ; it is the biggest compliment 
these folk can pay you. \ 

" Come, look about you. Were you ever in a theatre f 
like this ? You see, this stage is like a box, longer than it is 
wide, and lower than it is long or broad, run out from the 
back wall of the theatre into the pit made by the surround- 
ing galleries. In that pit, in front, where that cobbler is 
staring, and at both sides, where the 'prentices have 
gathered, the people who pay only for admission stand. 
Those compartments in the first gallery — we call them 
' rooms ' — are for ladies and men of rank who do not care to 
show themselves on the stage. The admission to these is a 
shilling, and even more at times. The citizens' wives and 
daughters usually go in the pit, as you see, or in the two- 
penny rooms in the second balcony. Prices are going up. 
For myself I never go anywhere but on the stage. One is 
sure to meet one's friends here, and one hears so well, and, 
then, one is seen. I think it well worth the sixpence the 
stool costs. ' Doesn't it hamper the players to have us and 
our pages loll here on the stage or sit about on stools ?' Oh, 
no, you see the lookers-on keep at the sides and in the up- 
per corners — usually. Even if they don't, what of it ? The 
players are here to amuse us. Oh, yes, I have seen the 
actors lose their tempers when badly crowded, and appeal 
to the pit. Once I saw a row over such an appeal. The 
players said they could not go on because they were so 
crowded and jeered at by those on the stage. The gal- 
lants said they must ; the pit, too, said they must, and that 
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the nobles should let them alone. Some 'prentice was im- 
pudent to my Lord Townely, and had his ears boxed. He 
yelled i Clubs, clubs/ the war-cry of his kind, and all his 
fellows rushed to his rescue. Of course our pages pitched 
in, but Lord Townely would have had a hard time of it had 
not the rest of us gone to his rescue. We beat them back, 
but it cost us somewhat for clothes and ribbons afterward. 
There was no more play that day. My suit was so much 
the worse for the row that I gave it to that youth over 
there, talking to Lord Dacres. He is a wonder. He plays 
all the leading young women's parts. He will be Titania 
to-day. 

" Those two doors at the back of the stage correspond to 
the hangings of the old inn days. In some of the poorer 
theatres to-day you will find a curtain at the back instead 
of doors. The opening just above the doors, running up 
to this roof, which projects over about half of the stage 
and rests on those pillars against one of which you are 
leaning, corresponds to the first gallery of the inn-yard. 
It is the recessed balcony of which I spoke when we were 
at the Falcon. You see that with its three or four thin 
pillars, which break up the opening into long window-like 
spaces, it looks very like one of the end galleries of that 
inn. That projecting roof protects the stage in case of 
bad weather, and from under it gods and goddesses can de- 
scend to the stage, if necessary. I saw them do that in 
George Peele's € Arraignment of Paris/ when I was a 
child. Back of that big balcony opening the manager lets 
down the painted cloths that represent scenery. In those 
long past days when companies wandered from inn-yard to 
castle-hall with no regular theatre of their own, all the stage 
arrangements were of the simplest kind. You knew where 
a particular part of the play was laid only from what the 
actors said, and from signs put up conspicuously, saying 
'This is a street/ or ' This, is on the city walls/ It is 
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such conditions, still to be found in parts of England 
when the country people try to give plays, that Shakspere 
burlesques in this play in the weaver Bottom and his fellow- 
players. When a painted cloth showing trees is let down 
behind those window-like spaces, and strips of blue cloth 
are hung so as to show from beneath the edges of the over- 
hanging roof, and rocks and other properties are put on 
the stage, the effect from the pit or first gallery is that of 
looking into a wood — the angle of perspective does that. 
The cloth to-day shows the interior of a room, you see. 
The play begins in the palace of Theseus. We don't use 
much scenery yet — I think we shall use more very soon, 
for the masques performed at court grow more elaborate 
in scenery and mechanical contrivances yearly, and the peo- 
ple, who are enthusiastic over masques, wish for the same 
effects in the theatres. We have plenty of properties, 
however, and fine costumes. You see the actors get s6me 
of their clothes by gift — I told you how I gave one to that 
young fellow — and then they buy those which our gallants 
grow tired of. Tom Gran ton over there never wears a suit 
more than three or four times. I have seen costume after 
costume of his on the stage here. Of course he wouldn't 
admit that he sold them, but it is said he is glad to take 
whatever the actors will give. The players, however, 
buy much outright from the tailors. I have known them 
to pay £7 * for a suit. 

" Do you see those windows in the hut-like structure from 
which the overhanging roof of the stage projects ? That 
hut holds the machinery for lowering the gods and god- 
desses and the sky-pieces. Just to the right, round the 
corner, is a door and a platform. When the play is ready 
to begin a trumpeter will appear there and sound thrice. 
There is a similar hut back of the other, overhanging the 
space between it and the rear- wall of the theatre, that is, 
1 Equal to $175 to-day. 
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over the recessed balcony. This second hut holds the 
machinery for lowering the painted cloths. The tiring- 
house where the actors dress and make up is back of all. 
Oh ! I knew there was something I meant to ask you. Do 
you know what is the play that the Admiral's company is 
to give at Lady Troughton's next week Friday ? No ? 
You are invited ? Of course, I knew you were. I suspect 
the play is to be a surprise. ' How will the actors get along 
without this well-equipped stage ? ' Oh, they are very in- 
genious. They will put their platform in the long dining- 
hall with the two doors at the end, or hang a curtain over 
the big door at the other end, and come in from either side 
of the hanging. If they need the balcony they may put 
their raised platform just under one of the big casement 
windows, throw open its sashes, and appear on a raised 
platform in the space outside. 1 We shall have a treat, for 
Lady Troughton always tries to do something exceptional 
when she entertains. At any rate everybody will be there. 
" What a packed house we shall have to-day. There won't 
be a place left on the stage, nor standing-room in the pit. 
I do wish those people would make less noise. That 
ballad-monger has a voice like a saw. And that orange- 
girl could be heard on the other side of the river. Do you 
see that boy who is selling stools ? He is the Puck of the 
play. As I told you, that handsome young fellow over 
there, the one who is just going in at the stage door, will be 
Titania. Yes, all the women's parts in our plays are, and 
always have been, acted by boys or young men. They act 
superbly too, some of them. Just wait and see how grace- 
ful, how charming this young fellow is as Titania. I wish 
those musicians over there in the box, just at the other 
side of the stage, would stop playing long enough for me to 
talk comfortably. As I was saying, these boys act won- 
derfully well. Have you ever heard what Ben Jonson 
1 See Bottom's words in 11. 52, 53 of Act III., Sc. i. 
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wrote of one of them who died recently ? Well, perhaps 
I can remember it. 

" ' Weep with me all you that read this little story ; 
And know for whom a tear you shed, 
Death's self is sorry. 
'Twas a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 
As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 
Years he numbered scarce thirteen, 
When fates turned cruel ; 
Yet three filled Zodiacs had he been 
The stage's jewel. 
And did act, 
What now we moan, 
Old men so duly, 

As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one, 
He played so truly. 
So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented ; 
But viewing him since (alas, too late !) 
They have repented ; 
And have sought, to give new birth, 
In baths to steep him ; 
But being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him.' 

"Among us children have many opportunities for act- 
ing and the companies can recruit from many directions. 
For generations it has been the custom of our kings and 
queens to issue writs to the headmasters of the great church 
choirs, like those of St. Paul's, Westminster, "and of the 
Chapel Koyal, — which attends Majesty wherever it goes, — 
allowing them to take, anywhere in England, boys whose 
voices are particularly well-fitted for singing. For genera- 
tions these choir-boys have acted at court whenever a king 
or queen has wished, and in the past thirty years, with some 
interruptions, have acted publicly from day to day. The 
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Paul's Boys act in their music-room in St. Gregory's, the 
little church that snuggles up against the corner of St. 
Paul's, nearest the gate by which we left the court-yard. 
The Chapel Children are at the private theatre in Black- 
friars of which I spoke a while ago. The children's com- 
panies used to be very popular when Lyly and Peele wrote 
plays expressly for them, but now that they try to do plays 
just like those of their elders they do not seem to be so 
successful. When these boys are old enough for college 
there are funds for sending them to Oxford or Cambridge, 
but many of them are so fond of acting and are given such 
good offers by the managers of the men's companies that 
they prefer to go on acting. Moreover, our school-boys act 
Latin plays very often, and that fits them for joining the 
companies of men if an opportunity occurs. Boys are 
trained by the actors, too, from the time they are eight to 
ten years old. I have known of actors who began by play- 
ing children, or fairies and elves, who passed, to playing 
women, then to men in middle life, and finally to old men's 
parts, and were famous in them all. 

" At last that music has stopped. ' Why are the people 
so suddenly quiet ? ' They think the play is going to begin. 
There is the trumpeter out on his ledge. Listen ! Those 
three slow soundings mean that the players are ready. 
Now watch, for you are going to see fine actors give a 
play remarkable in fancy, exquisite in poetry. May you 
enjoy it as much as I did when I saw it first. Here they 
come, — Theseus, Hippolita, and the rest. Now listen." 
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To make pupils appreciate the beauty and the charm of 
" A Midsummer Night's Dream," and as a consequence, to 
wish to read other plays of Shakspere and other books of 
his time, should be the aims of the teacher in reading the 
play with a class. The following suggestions may help in 
attaining these ends : 

I. The class may be asked first to read carefully the In- 
troduction. When this reading has been done, the teacher 
should talk over the Introduction with his pupils to see that 
they understand it. He may illustrate it by means of the 
pictures mentioned in the list immediately following these 
suggestions. 

II. The class may next be asked to read the play as a 
whole rapidly. In a talk with the class after this reading, 
the teacher should see that the pupils thoroughly under- 
stand the stage conditions under which the play was given. 
Indeed, careful consideration, with illustrations, of what is 
said in the Introduction about the appearance of an Eliza- 
bethan stage might well be reserved for this talk. 

III. The class should read the play again act by act. 
After each act has been read by the pupils, the teacher 
should talk it over with them. He should endeavor to 
draw out their ideas of each act, correcting and suggesting 
rather than merely stating ideas of his own for memoriz- 
ing. He should interest the class in details of the play by 
reading to them illustrative passages from other books (for 
instance, the pages from the play, " Sir Thomas More," 
which show how a band of strolling players performed at 
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a great man's house), scenes from other plays of the day 
which treat situations or characters similar to those m this 
play, etc., etc. As far as possible he should connect the 
play with other school work of the class. The debt of 
Shakspere to Ovid and Plutarch suggests a means of doing 
this. 

IV. The pupils should be encouraged to find for them- 
selves books — fiction, essays, or histories — which treat in- 
terestingly of Shakspere's time, and to find other books of 
the period which they think will interest their classmates. 

V. If it seems best to have the class write compositions 
on the play, the teacher should be careful lest mere 
dry summaries or perfunctory writing on " stock " topics 
check the growing fondness of the pupil for the play and 
his interest in the period. He is more likely to find ma- 
terial interesting to him for themes in the reading con- 
nected with the study of the play than in the play itself. 

VI. If possible, pupils during their study of the play 
should see it given by some competent company. 

Illustrations for the Introduction. — For a map showing 
where the old London wall ran, see Thornbury, vol. i., p. 
13. For a lane like that through which Freiherr von 
Seckendorff and the Englishman go down to Paul's Wharf, 
see vol. i., p. 259 ; vol. iii., p. 19. For a description of life 
in the Whitefriars region, see " The Fortunes of Nigel/' 
ch. xvii. For a picture of a fight there, see Thornbury, 
vol. iii., pp. 7, 55, 66; iv., 379. For Temple Stairs, see 
ibid., vol. i., p. 181. For a portrait of Ben Jonson, see 
the Mermaid edition of his plays, frontispiece to vol. ii. 
For Philip Henslowe's " Diary," see Old Shakspere Society 
Publications, 1845. For a picture of Fortune Theatre, see 
Mermaid edition of Thomas Dekker's play, frontispiece. 
For a portrait of Edward Alleyn, see Mermaid edition of 
Marlowe's plays, frontispiece. For the position of the Fal- 
con Inn on the Bankside, see Thornbury, vol. vi., p. 44. 
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For inn-yards like that described for the Falcon, see Thorn- 
bury, vol. vi., pp. 79, 85. For a play in an inn-yard, see 
Thornbury, vol. vi., p. 135. For some old Bankside 
houses, see Thornbury, vol. vi., p. 13. For a picture of 
the rebuilt Globe Theatre, 1 see Thornbury, vol. vi., p. 43. 
For pictures of an Elizabethan stage, see Ordish's " Old 
London Theatres," p. 265 ; Mermaid edition of Thomas 
Heywood's plays ; frontispiece and cuts in the articles re- 
ferred to under section 8 of the Bibliography (page xxx.). 
For an interesting performance at a private house by a 
strolling company of actors, see the play "Sir Thomas 
More," Old Shakspere Society Publications, 1844, pp. 
55-70. For a picture of a performance in a hall, see 
Knight's " Shakespeare, " vol. i., p. 135. For St. Gregory's 
church, see Thornbury, vol. i., p. 334. 

Bibliography. — 1. For Shakspere and his work, see 
" Shakespeare " in the series of Literature Primers, by Ed- 
ward Dowden (Appleton, 1889) ; " Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare," by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips ; "William 
Shakspere," by Barrett Wendell (Scribners, 1894) ; " The 
Life and Work of Shakespeare," by F. G. Fleay (Nimmo, 
1886). " The Variorum Edition of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," by H. H. Furness (Lippincott, 1895), is encyclo- 
paedic, and should be in the hands of all teachers who are 
studying the play with classes. It gives and discusses all 
the valuable and interesting emendations and annotations 
that editors have suggested. 

2. For a discussion of the date of the play, see "Vario- 
rum," pp. 248-267. The controversy is summed up by 
Professor Wendell thus : " Conjectures as to date, based 
on internal and external evidence — verse tests and allusions 
. — vary from 1590 to 1595, with a slight preference for 1594." 

3. For sources of the plot, see " Variorum," pp. 268-296. 
As to the fairies, see Keightley's " Fairy Mythology." 

1 The rebuilt Globe Theatre (1616) was hexagonal instead of round. 
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4. For interpretations of the Oberon speech as a care- 
fully contrived allegory, see " Variorum," note, pp. 75-91, 
or "Oberon's Vision in A Midsummer Night's Dream," 
by N. G. Halpin, in Old Shakspere Society Publications. 

5. For the differences between Elizabethan and modern 
English, see "A Shakespearian Grammar," by E. A. Ab- 
bott (Macmillan, 1878). 

6. For suggestions as to methods of showing the dramatic 
construction of the play, see " Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist," by R. G. Moulton (Clarendon Press); "Short 
Studies in Shakespeare's Plots," by C. Eansome (Mac- 
millan, 1890). 

7. For information as to the dramatic companies, prices 
of admission, etc., see " Old London Theatres," by T. F. 
Ordish (Camden Library, 1895) ; " History of the Stage," 
by F. G. Fleay (Nimmo, 1890) ; " History of English 
Dramatic Poetry," 3 vols., second edition, by J. P. Collier 
(Routledge). 

8. For an account of a revival of Ben Jonson's " Silent 
Woman," in imitation of the Elizabethan stage, see The 
American University Magazine, June, 1895. This contains 
cuts of the stage and scenes in the play. The June number 
of the Harvard Graduates 9 Magazine for 1895 contains a 
similar account, but has only one cut of the stage. 

9. For the behavior of the fops of the time in the 
theatres, see, in *' Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets " 
(Pocket Library, Macmillan, 1892), "The Gulls Horn- 
Book," ch. vi., by Thomas Dekker. 

10. For an account of the companies of child-actors, see 
" The Children of Powle's," Harvard Monthly, May, 1891 ; 
" Das Englische Kindertheater," by A. Albrecht (Buch- 
druckerei des Waisenhauses, Halle, 1883) ; " Lyly*s En- 
dymion," by G. P. Baker (Holt, 1894), pp. cxi-cxxv. 

11. "A History of English Dramatic Literature," 2 
vols., by A. W. Ward (Macmillan, 1875) ; " The Prede- 
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cessors of Shakspere," by J. A. Symonds (Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1884) ; " History of English Literature, Elizabethan," 
by G. Saintsbury (Macmillan, 1887), will be found useful 
in their accounts of the drama of the period. Scott's 
" Kenilworth," and "The Fortunes of Nigel/' and Kings- 
ley's " Amyas Leigh/' will help to a clear picture of the 
time. See also Traill's " Social England." 

12. The following is a list of the writers referred to in 
the notes : Abbott, E. A., "Shakespearian Grammar," third 
edition, 1870. Capell, E., " Notes on Shakespeare," 1779. 
Cowden-Clarkes, Charles and Mary, " The Shakespeare 
Key," 1879. Deighton, K., "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," 1893. Douce, F., "Illustrations of Shake- 
speare," 1807. Dyce, A., " Eemarks on Collier's and 
Knight's Editions," 1844 ; " Few Notes," 1853 ; " Strict- 
ures," 1859. Furness, H. H., " Variorum Edition of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream," 1895. Halliwell, J. 0., 
" Introduction to A Midsummer Night's Dream," 1841 ; 
" Memoranda on the Midsummer Night's Dream," 1879. 
Hanmer's "Shakespeare," 1744. Johnson, S., "Shake- 
speare," 1765. Kenrick, W., " Review of Johnson's Shake- 
speare," 1765. Malone, W., " Shakespeare," 1790. Mar- 
shall, F. A., " The Irving Shakespeare," 1888. Nares, E., 
"Glossary" (editions of Halliwell and Wright), 1867. 
Eolfe, W. J., "A Midsummer Night's Dream," 1877. 
Staunton's " Shakespeare," 1857. Walker, W. S., " Shake- 
speare's Versification," 1854 ; " Critical Examination of 
the Text of Shakespeare," 1859. Warton, T., "Observa- 
tions on Spenser," 1754 ; " History of English Poetry/ 
1775. White, R. G., "Shakespeare's Scholar," 1854; 
" Shakespeare," 1858, 1883. Wright, W. A., " A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream" (Clarendon Press), 1879. 

The editor is deeply indebted to the " Variorum Edition 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream/' as all editors in the 
future must be. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 



AS IT HATH BEEN SUNDRY TIMES PUBLICLY 
ACTED, BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN'S SERVANTS 



WRITTEN BY WILLIAM SHAKSPERE 



DRAMATIS PERSON^. 1 

Theseus, Duke of Atliens. 
Egeus, father to Hermia. 

Lysander, ] inlovewU k Hermia. 

Demetrius, > 

Philostrate, master of the revels to Theseus. 

Quince, a carpenter. 

Snug, a joiner. 

Bottom, a weaver. 

Flute, a beUows mender. 

Snout, a tinker. 

Starveling, a tailor. 

Hippoltta, queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hermia, daughter to Egeus, in love wWi Lysander. 
Helena, in love with Demetrius. 

Oberon, king of the fairies. 
Titania, queen of the fairies. 
Puck, or Robin OoodfeUow. 
Peaseblossom, \ 
Cobweb, ( -. . 

MOTH, \ fa%ntS - 

MUSTARDSEED, ' 

Other fairies attending their King and Queen. Attendants on 
Theseus and Hippolyta. 

Scene : Athens, and a wood near it. 

i This list is an addition of editors. The quartos and folios did not have it. 



ACT FIRST. 1 

Scene I. — Athens. The palace of Theseus. 2 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostbate, and Attend- 
ants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; 8 four happy days bring in 4 
Another moon : but, 0, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 5 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 6 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hip. Pour days will quickly steep themselves in night ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night 10 

Of our solemnities. 7 

1 The play is divided into acts in the folios only. The division of 
the play into scenes and the placing of the scenes, " The Palace of 
Theseus," etc., are the work of editors. This edition follows in the 
divisions the Globe edition, which Dr. Furness recommends as the 
standard of act and scene for students. 

'Throughout the play this word is a trisyllable, with the accent 
on the first syllable. 

8 Swiftly. 4 Will bring in. 

6 Delays the accomplishment of my desires. — Wright. 

•A widow who has the right to enjoy during her lifetime part of 
the revenue that has descended to the heir. To Theseus the new 
moon, which by its slow waning seems to him to delay the accom- 
plishment of his wishes, appears like such a woman, who, by her 
slow withering away, delays the heir from coming into his full fort- 
une. T The nuptials. 
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The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert * and nimble spirit of mirth : 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; 
The pale companion 2 is not for our pomp. 8 

[Exit Philostrate. 
Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my sword, 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 4 

Enter Egeus, 5 Hermia, Lysander, and Demetrius. 

Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned 6 duke ! 20 

The. Thanks, good Egeus: what's the news with thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation 7 come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. My noble lord, 
This man hath my consent to marry her. 
Stand forth, Lysander : and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath bewitched the bosom 8 of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child : 

lively. 

8 The word is here used for 4< fellow," and with the contemptuous 
significance we sometimes give that word. 

8 The wedding spectacle. 

4 With spectacular processions, with masques. "The masque in 
England combined dancing and music with lyric poetry and decla- 
mation, and was distinguished above all things by magnificence of 
scenery. It did not call for any rernarkabje acting." — Stmonds. 
For a specimen of a masque, see Ben Jpnson's Masque of Oberon. 

6 Throughout the play this word is a trisyllable, with the accent 
on the second syllable. 

e The last syllable is sounded : renowned. 

'Trouble. "Heart. 
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Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 30 

With faining 1 voice, verses of faining love ; 
And stolen the impression of her fantasy 2 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, 8 trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers 
Of strong prevailment 4 in unharden'd 5 youth : 
With cunning hast thou filch'd 6 my daughter's heart ; 
Turned her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness : and, my gracious duke, 
Be it so 7 she will not here before your Grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 40 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 8 
As. 9 she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately 10 provided in that case. 
The. What say you, Hermia ? be advised, 11 fair maid : 
To you your father should be as a god ; 
One that composed your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted and within his power 12 50 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

I Here all the editors have read feigning, though the quartos and the 
folios give the word as it stands above. Dr. Furness points out that 
it means u loving, longing, yearning," and that the change of the 
editors does not justify itself. 

9 Secretly stamped his image on her imagination. — Wright. 
Fantasy is a form of " fancy." 

8 Oawds, conceits, knacks, trifling ornaments, fanciful devices, 
knick-knacks. * Influence. * Impressionable. 

6 Stolen. 7 If it should prove that. 

8 Solon's laws gave a father the power of life and death over his 
child. — Wright. Possibly Shakespeare may have been thinking of 
this. • That as. 10 Expressly. 

II Take heed.— Rolfs. l * And it is within his power. 
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Heb. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is ; 

But in this kind, 1 wanting your father's voice, 2 
The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would my father looked but with my eyes. 

The. Eather your eyes must with his judgment look. 

Her. I do entreat your Grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold, 
Nor how it may concern s my modesty, 60 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts ; 
But I beseech your Grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case, 4 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, 5 or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 
Know of your youth, 6 examine well your blood, 7 
Whether, 8 if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery 9 of a nun ; 70 

For aye 10 to be in shady cloister mew'd, 11 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint 12 hymns to the cold fruitless u moon. 
Thrice-blessed 14 they that master so their blood, 

1 In this respect. * Lacking your father's approval. 

8 May become me as a modest person. 
4 Matter, affair. 

* That is, the death which the law provides for disobedience like 
yours. For the signifying notoriety see Abbott, § 92. Shakespeare 
uses to die tlie death always of a judicial punishment— Wright. 

• Inquire of your youth. 

7 Passion as opposed to reason. — Wright. 

8 A monosyllable. See Abbott, § 466. 

9 This word formerly meant any distinctive dress. 

10 Forever. 1 1 Confined. 1S Without fervor. 

13 Here this seems to mean about the same as " chaste, cold," 

14 Blessed. 
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To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; x 
But earthlier 2 happy is the rose distilled,* 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent 4 up 80 

Unto his lordship, 5 whose unwished 6 yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 7 

The. Take time to pause ; and, by the next new moon, — 
The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlasting bond of fellowship, — 
Upon that day either prepare to die 
For disobedience to your father's will, 
Or else to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 8 
Or on Diana's 9 altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 90 

Dem. Relent, sweet Hermia : and, Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed 10 title to my certain right. 

Lys, You have her father's love, Demetrius ; 
Let me have Hermia's : do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Lysander ! true, he hath my love, 
And what is mine my love shall render him. 

1 Master so their blood, passions, as to undergo, endure a life as 
pure as a maidens. For the omission of as before to, see Abbott, 
§ 281. In pilgrimage Theseus thinks of life as a journey. 

2 Happier in an earthly sense. 

8 The rose whose odor has been extracted by a process of evapora- 
tion and condensation. 

4 The privileges, liberty, that I have as an unmarried woman. 
Patent is suggested by the letters patent by which kings conferred 
special privileges on their subjects. 

•Authority, power. 

6 To whose unwished. See Abbott, § 201. 

7 Dominion, ruling power. 8 Wills, wishes. 
•Diana personifies the moon (seel. 73), and* was the goddess of 

chastity. 10 Title with a flaw in it.— -Wright. 
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And she is mine, and all my right of her 

I do estate l unto Demetrius. 
Lys. I am, my lord, as well derived 2 as he, 

As well possessed ; 3 my love is more than his ; 100 

My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 

If not with vantage, 4 as Demetrius' ; 

And, which is more than all these boasts can be, 

I am beloved of beauteous Hermia : 

Why should not I then prosecute my right ? 

Demetrius, Fll avouch it to his head, 5 

Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 

And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, dotes, 

Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 

Upon this spotted 6 and inconstant man. 110 

The. I must confess that I have heard so much, 

And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 

But, being over-full of self -affairs, 

My mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egeus ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private schooling * for you both. 

For 8 you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 

To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up, — 

Which by no means we may extenuate, — • 120 

To death, or to a vow of single life. 

Come, my Hippolyta : what cheer, my love ? 

Demetrius and Egeus, go along : 10 

I must employ you in some business u 

I Settle as a fortune on Demetrius. • As well descended. 

8 As rich in possessions. 4 If not with an advantage. 

6 To his face. 

• As " spotless " is innocent, so spotted is wicked.— Johnson. 

7 Reprimand. B As regards, as for you. 

• Weaken the force of. 10 Go with us. 

II Trisyllable here. 
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Against * our nuptial, and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns 2 yourselves. 
Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 

[Exeunt all but Lysander and Hermia. 
Lys. How now, my love ! why is your cheek so pale ? 

How chance 8 the roses there do fade so fast ? 
Her. Belike 4 for want of rain, which I could well 130 

Beteem 5 them from the tempest of my eyes. 
Lys. Ay me ! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth ; 
But, either it was different in blood, — 6 
Her. cross ! 7 too high to be enthralled to low. 8 
Lys. Or else misgraffed 9 in respect 10 of years, — 
Her. spite ! too old to be engaged to young. 
Lys. Or else it stood upon u the choice of friends, — 
Her. hell ! to choose love by another's eyes. 140 

Lys. Or, if there were a sympathy 12 in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentany 1S as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied 14 night, 
That, in a spleen, 15 unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say " Behold ! '* 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 16 

I In preparation for. ■ That nearly concerns. 
3 How chances it. 4 Probably. • Pour out on them. 

• Here, not passion, but rank, family. 

T Trial. The word is used as in the phrase, " He has his cross to 
bear.'* 

8 What a trial that one of high rank should be the slave of love 
to one below him. 

• Misgraffed, i.e., ill-grafted, badly united. 10 In regard to. 

II Depended upon. 19 An equality. 18 Momentary. ,4 Blackened. 
16 A swift fit of passion or caprice.— Wright. ,6 Ruin. 
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Her. If then true lovers have been ever * crossed, 150 

It stands as an edict 2 in destiny : 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 8 
Because it is a customary cross, 
As <Jue to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, 
Wishes and tears, poor fancy's 4 followers. 

Lys. A good persuasion 5 : therefore, hear me, Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, 6 and she hath no child : 
From Athens is her house remote 7 seven leagues ; 8 
And she respects 9 me as her only son. 160 

There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the sharp w Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lovest me, then, 
Steal forth u thy father's house to-morrow night ; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 12 
There will I stay for thee. 

1 Always. 

a Accent on the last syllable. The meaning is : *' If it is always the 
lot of lovers to undergo trials, then we must regard that as a settled 
matter, and not hope for any exception in our case." 

8 Show patience in bearing our trial. « Love's. 

8 Persuasive argument. • Accent on second syllable. 7 Distant. 

8 League is here and in line 165 used for a mile. See next scene, 
line 89. • Regards, considers. " Cruel. " From. 

12 " It was anciently the custom for all ranks of people to go out 
a-Maying early on the first of May. Bourne tells us that in his time, 
in the villages in the North of England, the juvenile part of both 
sexes were wont to rise a little after midnight in the morning of that 
day, and walk to some neighboring wood, accompanied with music 
and the blowing of horns, where they broke down branches from the 
trees and adorned them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. This 
done, they returned homeward with their booty about the time of 
sunrise, and made their doors and windows triumph in the flowery 
spoil."— Brandt' 8 Pop. Antiq., i., 212, Bonn's Ed. 
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Her. My good Lysander ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow, 
By his best arrow with the golden head, 1 170 

By the simplicity 2 of Venus' doves, 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves, 8 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen, 4 
When the false Troyan under sail was seen, 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke, 
In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lys. Keep promise, love. Look, here comes Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! whither away ? 180 

Hel. Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : 5 happy fair ! 

1 An allusion to the two arrows of Cupid mentioned in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, i., 466 : 

" Tone [the one] causeth Love, the tother doth it slake. 
That causeth love, is all of golde with point full [very] sharpe and 

bright, 
That chaseth love is blunt whose Steele with leaden head is dight 
[tipped]." 

— Golding's translation, quoted by Halliwell and Purness. 

•By the innocence of. 

8 The vague reference in this line has been explained in two ways. 
Some editors have put the line after " By his best arrow with the 
golden head," and made it refer to the arrow ; others have held that 
the reference is to the cestus of Venus. This girdle gave beauty, 
grace, and elegance, when worn even by the deformed. It caused 
love, and even rekindled extinguished affection, for the wearer. 

4 The funeral pyre upon which Dido threw herself when she 
knew that JSneas was sailing away for good. See JEneUi, iv., 584. 

8 Your beauty. The meaning in this play on words is : " Call you 
me fair ? Unsay that word again. Demetrius loves your beauty : 
O happy beauty." 
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Your eyes are lode-stars ; l and your tongue's sweet air 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 

Sickness is catching : 0, were favour 2 so, 

Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye, 

My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 3 190 

The rest I 'Id give to be to you translated. 4 

0, teach me how you look ; and with what art 

You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart ! 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hel. that your frowns would teach my smiles such skill ! 

Her. I give him curses, yet he gives me love. 

Hel. that my prayers could such affection move ! 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 200 

Hel. None, but your beauty : 5 would that fault were mine ! 

Her. Take comfort : he no more shall see my face ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem'd Athens as a paradise to me : 
0, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell ! 

Lys. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe 6 doth behold 

Guiding-stars. The North Star is the guiding-star of sailors. 
Here Helena seems to mean, not only that Hermia's eyes are " guid- 
ing-stars," but also that they have the irresistible power of attrac- 
tion which lode (cf. " lodestone") suggests. 

2 Usually, outward appearance, the features, but here it seems to 
have the other meaning which Shakespeare sometimes gives it, of 
good graces in general. 

8 Excepted. 4 Transformed. 

* No fault is yours except your beauty. 6 Diana, Luna, the moon. 
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Her silver visage in the watery glass, 1 210 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
A time that lovers' flights doth still 2 conceal, 
Through Athens' gates have we devised to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint s primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet ; 
And thence from Athens turn away our eyes, 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 4 
Farewell, sweet playfellow : pray thou for us ; 220 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! 
Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food 5 till morrow deep midnight. 

Lys. I will, my Hermia. {Exit Herm. 

Helena, adieu : 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! [Exit. 

Hel. How happy some o'er other some 6 can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know : 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 230 

So I, 7 admiring of his qualities : 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 8 
Love can transpose 9 to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 

1 Water that mirrors the moon. ' Always, ever. 

* Pale. 4 Companions who are strangers. 

• Sight of one another. 

6 Others. The meaning here is, " How much more fortunate 
(happy) are some than others. " 
T So do I err in admiring. 

8 Having no proportion to the estimate formed of them. — Wright. 

9 Transform. The meaning is : " Things base and vile, which 
have no proportion to the estimate made of them, Love can trans- 
mute into form and dignity." 
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And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 

Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste ; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : * 

And therefore is Love said to be a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 2 

As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 240 

So the boy Love is perjured everywhere : 

For ere Demetrius looked on Hermia's eyne, 3 

He haiFd down oaths that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt. 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 

Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : 4 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 250 

To have his sight 5 thither and back again. [Exit. 

Scene II. — The same. Quince's house. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, 6 Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Quin. Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, 7 man by man, 
according to the scrip. 8 

1 Shakespeare, in " Wings and no eyes," was thinking of the rep- 
resentations of Cupid in painting and statuary as a blindfolded 
child with wings. The line means : " Wings and blindfolded eyes 
symbolize thoughtless haste." » * Deceived. • Eyes. 

4 It will cost me dear because it will be at the expense of procur- 
ing him a sight of my rival. — Wright. 6 To keep him in sight. 

6 A ball of thread wound upon any cylindrical body is called a 
" bottom of thread ; " so there is a connection between the name of 
the chief of these players and his trade.— Rolfe. 

7 Bottom means " individually, severally. n Mrs. Malaprop (Sheri- 
dan's The Rivals) is a descendant of Bottom. 8 Written list. 
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Quin. Here is the scroll * of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our inter- 
lude 2 before the duke and the duchess, on his wedding- 
day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on ; 8 then read the names of the actors ; and so grow 
to a point. 4 10 

Quln". Marry, 5 our play is, The most lamentable comedy, 6 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 7 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry. 
Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the 
scroll. Masters, spread yourselves. 8 

Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

1 A list of the men's names, fastened in a roll. The scroll con- 
tained the names of all the men throughout Athens, who are 
thought fit, etc. 

8 This name was at first applied to the slight dramatic pieces which 
grew out of the moralities and mystery plays, the earliest forms of 
the English drama. (See Ward's -Dramatic Literature to Hie Age 
of Queen Anne, vol. i.) They were originally so named because 
they were given between courses in a feast, or as part of a grand 
entertainment, as in this case. Later the name was carelessly applied 
to almost any dramatic entertainment not dignified enough to be 
called a play. 

8 Treats of. This use of " on " may be heard in many parts of 
New England to-day. 

4 Come to a conclusion. 

6 Probably a corruption of " Mary," and originally a method of 
swearing by the Virgin.— Rolfe. 

6 Here Shakespeare burlesqued the absurd titles of plays well 
known in his day, such as A New TragicaU Comedie of Apius and 
Virginia (1575) ; A Lamentable Tragedie, mixed full of pleasant Mirth, 
containing The Life of Cambises King of Percia. 

7 For the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, see Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
iv., 5. If the reader does not know this story he should read it in 
Latin or in English before he reads what immediately follows. 

8 Do not crowd together. 
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Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 
Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallant * for love. 20 
Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing of 
it : if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I 
will move storms, I will condole 2 in some measure. 
To the rest : 8 yet my chief humour is for a tyrant : I 
could play Ercles 4 rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, 5 to 
make all split. 6 
1 Gallantly. 8 Lament, bewail.— Rolfs. 

8 That is, as Bottom says below : " Now name the rest of the 
players." 

4 In Shakspere's time certain names— Herod, Tamburlaine, Her- 
cules — always when mentioned suggested rant to an audience. This 
was because in plays still popular, or once very popular, each of these 
figures had been a chief figure and had spoken lines of the most bom- 
bastic kind. Here are some lines from a translation (1581) of the 
Hercules Furens of Seneca, which may have suggested to Shakspere 
the burlesque rhymes of Bottom : 

" O Lorde of ghostes ! whose fyrye flashe 
That forth thy hande doth* shake, 
Doth cause the trembling lodges twayne, 

Of Phcebus carre to shake. 
Raygne reachlesse [reign without care] nowe : in every place 

Thy peace procurde I have, 
Aloffe where Nereus lookes up lande, 
Empalde in winding wave ; " 
and 

•' The roring rocks have quaking sturd, 

And none thereat have pusht ; 
Hell gloummy gates I have brast oape (burst open) 

Where grisly ghosts all husht 
Have stood. "— Quoted by Rolfe. 
•Probably a burlesque of the killing of the lion by Hercules. A 
character in the comedy, The Roaring Oirl (1611), says : " I am 
called by those who have seen my valour, Tear-cat," %.€., a busy 
boaster whose words are mightier than his deeds. — See Rolfe. 

• A common phrase of the time. It means about the same as to 
" tear a passion to tatters," to rant without any restraint 
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The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison-gates ; 30 

And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 

The foolish Fates. 

This was lofty ! Now name the rest of the players. 

This is Ercles' vein, 1 a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more 

condoling. 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Flute, you must take Thisby on 2 you. 40 

Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 
Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a 

beard coming. 8 
QuiE". That's all one : 4 you shall play it in a mask, and you 

may speak as small as you will. 
Bot. An 5 1 may hide my face, let me play Thisby too, I'll 

speak in a monstrous little voice, "Thisne, Thisne ;'" 

1 The style, manner of. 

8 On is used here as it is in the present day in " Will you take it 
on you to see that this plan succeeds ?" 

8 See what is said in the Introduction as to the acting of women's 
parts in Shakspere's time. 

4 That's of no consequence, importance. B If. 

• It is suggested that these two words are not, as has usually been 
supposed, a mistake of Bottom for Thisby — he gets the name right 
in the next line — but a form of the word t/dssen, which survives in 
Norfolk County, England, to-day, and means "in this way." The 
meaning by this interpretation becomes : " I'll speak in a monstrous 
little voice, in this way— 'Ah Pyramus.' "—See Wright and Fur- 

NESS. 

2 
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" Ah Pyramus, my lover dear ! thy Thisby dear, and 

lady dear !" 50 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus : and, Flute, you 

Thisby. 
Bot. Well, proceed. 
Quin. Eobin Starveling, the tailor. 
Star. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin. Eobin Starveling, you must play Thisb/s mother. 

Tom Snout, the tinker. 
Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 
Quitf. You, Pyramus' father : myself, Thisby's father. 

Snug, the joiner ; you, the lion's part : and, I hope, 

here is a play fitted. 1 61 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, if it 

be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 
Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 

roaring. 
Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that 2 1 will do 

any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I 

will make the duke say, " Let him roar again, let him 

roar again." 
Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 

the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; 

and that were enough to hang us all. 72 

All. That would hang us, every mother's son. 
Bot. I grant you, friends, if you should fright the ladies 

out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 8 

but to hang us : but I will aggravate 4 my voice so, that 

I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; 5 I will 

roar you an 'twere 6 any nightingale. 
Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus ; for Pyramus 

1 The parts in the play have been fitted with actors. 
* So that. 8 Choice. 

4 Bottom of course means just the opposite— " moderate." 
6 " Lamb," Bottom means. • As if it were. 
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is a sweet-faced man ; a proper * man, as one shall see in 
a summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like man : 
therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 82 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best 
to play it in ? 

Quitf. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge a it in either your 3 straw colour beard, 
your orange-tawny 4 beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 5 
or your French crown 6 colour beard, your perfect 
yellow. 89 

Quin. Some of your French crowns T have no hair at all, 
and then you will play barefaced. But, masters, here 
are your parts : and I am to entreat you, request you, 
and desire you, to con 8 them by to-morrow night ; and 
meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the town, 

- by moonlight ; there will we rehearse, for if we meet in 
the city, we shall be dogged with company, and our 
devices known. In the mean time I will draw a bill of 
properties, 9 such as our play wants. I pray you, fail 
me not. 99 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse most ob- 
scenely 10 and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect : 
adieu. 

1 Handsome, fine-looking. * Perform. 

8 The straw-color you know so well ; your used generically. — 
Deighton. 

* Reddish-yellow beard. It was at this time a custom to dye the 
beard. 

• Evidently some red or purplish-red is meant here, though just 
what shade has not been determined. Grain in Elizabeth's time 
meant the dye produced from the insect cochineal. See Marsh, 
Lectures, p. 67. 8 The color of the gold coin of that name. 

7 Heads. 8 Study them. 

9 The theatrical term for all the adjuncts of a play except the scen- 
ery and the dresses of the actors. — Wright. Quince says he will 
make a list of those needed for the interlude. 10 Obscurely. 
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Quiff. At the duke's oak we meet. 103 

Bot. Enough ; hold or cut bow-strings. 1 \ExeunU 



ACT SECOND. 

Scene I. — A wood near Athens* 

Enter \ from opposite sides, a Fairy and Puck. 2 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 
Pai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough 3 bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 4 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 9 

Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 5 

1 In the days of archery when a party was made at butts, [the mark 
shot at was called a butt] assurance of meeting was given in the words 
of this phrase ; the sense of the person being that he would " hold " 
or keep promise, or they might " cut his bowstrings," demolish him 
for an archer. — Capell. The meaning of the phrase here seems to 
be, " Let us meet, whatever happens." 

"The stage direction here reads in the quartos : " Enter a Fairie 
at one door, and Robin Goodfellow at another." Such disregard, in 
stage directions of Shakspere's time, of the imaginary scene of 
action is by no means uncommon, for in telling the actors when to 
enter and to leave, the dramatist thought rather of the entrances and 
exits of the stages in theatres or halls in which his play might be 
given than of the places where the imaginations of the audience 
should put the scene. See description of the stage of the time in 
the Introduction. 8 Through. 

4 Enclosure ; originally a stake that aided in enclosing some piece 
of ground. 

• At the date of this play the Ptolemuic system was believed in, 
and the moon and all the planets and stars were supposed to be fixed 
in hollow crystalline spheres or globes. These spheres were sup- 
posed to be swung bodily round the earth in twenty-four hours by 
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And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs * upon the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners 2 be : 10 

In their gold coats spots 3 you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 4 

In those freckles live their savours : 5 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl 6 in every cowslip's ear. 

the top sphere, the primum mobile, thus making an entire revolution 
in one day and night. — Furnivall. New Shaks. So. Trans., 1877- 
79, p. 431. 

1 These orbs are the well-known circles of dark-green grass, fre- 
quently seen in old pasture-fields, generally called "fairy rings." 
These circles are usually from four to eight feet broad, and from six 
to twelve feet in diameter, and are more prominently marked in 
summer than in winter. — Halliwell. The theory as to the origin 
of the rings is that they mark places where the decay of a growth of 
fungi of one season has specially enriched the ground for the grass 
of the next year. 

8 " In the month of December, 1539, were appointed to waite on 
the King's person, fifty gentlemen called Pensioners or Speares, like as 
they were in the first yeare of the ting, unto whom was assigned the 
summe of fiftie pounds yerely, [money was then worth about five 
times what it now is] for the maintenance of themselves, and everie 
man two horses or one horse and a gelding of service."— Stow's 
Annals, p. 973, ed. of 1615, quoted by Halliwell. Queen Elizabeth 
had such a band of pensioners, the handsomest and tallest young 
men of the best families and fortune that could be found ; they gave 
the mode in dress and diversions. — Warton. 

•See CymbeUne, Act II., Sc. ii., 1. 38 : 

" A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
F the bottom of a cowslip." 
The poet was thinking in his description of the richly bejewelled 
dresses of the pensioners. 

4 Gifts, presents. That is, the spots are gifts from the fairies be- 
cause of their affection for the cowslips. 6 Scents, fragrance. 

• There are two allusions in this line — first to the custom of wear- 
ing a pearl in the ear ; second, to the notion that the dcwdrop was 
the commencing form of the pearl.— Halliwell. 
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Farewell, thou lob * of spirits ; 111 be gone : 
Our queen and ail her elves come here anon.* 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night : 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 8 20 

Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling : * 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight ' of his train, to trace 6 the forests wild ; 
But she perforce 7 withholds the loved 8 boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy : 
And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen/ 
But they do square, 10 that ll all their elves for fear 30 
Creep into acorn cups and hide them there. 

Fai. Either ,a I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd " and knavish sprite 
Caird Eobin Goodf ellow : 14 are not you he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 16 

I Clown, buffoon. 8 Quickly, immediately. 
"Exceedingly bitter-tempered and angry. 

4 Here a child whom the fairies had carried off ; usually the child 
left in the place of the one carried off, fairies being supposed to he 
addicted to stealing the most beautiful children they could find, 
leaving in their place the ugly elves.— Deighton. The word is a 
trisyllable here. * Leader. 

•Traverse, wander through, with perhaps here something of the 
sense of tracking game. See Furness, 

' By force. 8 Lov&L 9 Brightness. 10 Quarrel. 

II So is omitted here before that. See Abbott, § 283. 

19 Monosyllable here. Abbott, § 466. 18 Mischievous. 

14 A bigger kind there is of them [fairies] called with us Hobgob- 
lins and Robin Goodfellows, that would, in those superstitious times, 
grind corn for a mess of milk, etc. — Burton, Anat. of Met., vol. I., 
p. 2. These fairies seem to have been famous for the friendly acts 
and the trickery referred to in the next few lines. " Peasantry. 
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Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 1 
And bootless a make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; * 
Mislead night- wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 4 40 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 
Puck. Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed ' horse beguile/ 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 7 
In very 8 likeness of a roasted crab ; 9 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her withered dewlap 10 pour the ale. 50 

The wisest aunt," telling the- saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 

I A hand-mill for grinding corn. , * In vain. 

3 Yeast; the froth of fermenting malt liquor, used in making 
dough. 

4 Literally, devil, flend. 

6 Lusty in spirit, because fed on beans. 

8 Delude, deceive. 

1 0riginally, a christening-cup. Gossips are, in the first place, 
sponsors, godmothers, brought into familiarity with one another by 
their common sponsorship ; secondly, these sponsors falling, through 
their familiarity, into idle, trivial talk ; and, thirdly, any one who 
talks idly, trivially. See Trench, English Past and Present. The 
contents of the gossips' bowl were ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crab-apples or ordinary apples. 

8 True, exact. • Crab-apple. 

10 Strictly, the flesh hanging from the throats of cattle which laps 
up the dew as they graze. Here chin and front of neck. 

II Most sedate old woman. — Furness. Saddest is " soberest, grav- 
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And "tailor " l cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire a hold their hips • and laugh ; 
And waxen 4 in their mirth, and neeze, 6 and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted • there. 
But, room, fairy ! here comes Oberon. 
Pai. And here my mistress. Would that he 7 were gone ! 

Enter, from one side, Oberon, with his train ; from the 
other, Titania, with hers. 

Obe. HI met by moonlight, proud Titania. 60 

Tita. What, jealous Oberon ! Fairies, skip hence : 

I have foresworn 8 his bed and company. 
Obe. Tarry, rash wanton : 9 am not I thy lord ? 
Tita. Then I must be thy lady : but I know 

When thou hast stolen away from fairy land, 

And in the shape of Corin 10 sat all day, 

1 Probably an expression of contempt, equivalent to thief. See 
Pasquffs Night- Cap (1612) : 

" Thieving is now an occupation made, 
Though men the name of tailor do it give." — Halliwell. 

Two other interpretations put on this word are these : The custom of 
crying tailor at a sudden fall backwards I think I remember to have 
observed. He that slips beside his chair falls as a tailor squats upon 
his board. — Johnson. The slight substitution of an e for an o in 
the word tailor will show that, as boys in swimming take a header, 
the "wisest aunt " was subjected to the opposite. — Furness. 

9 Usually spelled choir ; assembly, gathering. 

* Because of the violence of their laughter. We say nowadays, 
"hold one's sides." 

4 Increase. e Sneeze. 

6 Spent. T That is, Oberon. 

8 Renounced, rejected upon oath. 

• An unchaste person. Oberon is thinking of the love of Titania 
for Theseus, of which he complains later. 

10 Corin and Phillis were names of shepherds and shepherdesses in 
pastoral poetry. 
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Playing on pipes of corn, 1 and versing love a 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the farthest steppe 8 of India ? 
But that, forsooth, 4 the bouncing 6 Amazon, 70 

Your buskin'd fl mistress and your warrior love, 1 
To Theseus must be 8 wedded, and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 
Obe. How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at 9 my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering l0 night 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished ? " 

1 Made of oat straw. — Wright. 

I Making love in verses. 

8 The Russian name for the great plains of Asia. The first quarto 
and the folios read steep, that is, " height, mountain." 

4 In truth. 

•Large and strong. 

6 The buskin was a boot reaching to the middle of the leg (Latin, 
cothurnus). It was worn in war, the chase, etc., and by tragic actors 
in heroic characters, with very high heels, which served to add 
stateliness to the figure. — Deighton. 

* For an account of the warlike Amazons, see Herodotus, Book iv. 
8 Is to be. See Abbott, § 814, for this use of must. 

• Hint at the regard which Hippolyta feels for me. 
10 The night in which the stars glimmered. 

II "And so, going on further, in the Straits of Peloponnesus [The- 
seus] killed another [robber], called Sinnis, . . . whom he put 
to death. . . . This Sinnis had a goodly fair daughter called 
Perigouna, which fled away when she saw her father slain ; whom 
he followed and sought all about. But she had hidden herself in a 
grove full of certain kinds of wild pricking bushes called stoebe, and 
wild sperage, which she simply like a child entreated to hide her, 
. . . promising them with an oath, that if they saved her from 
being found, she would never cut them down or burn them. But 
Theseus, finding her, called her, and swore by his faith he would 
use her gently, and do her no hurt or displeasure."— North's Plu- 
tarch. Quoted by Rolfe. Sperage is asparagus. 
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And make him with fair ^Egle * break his faith, 
With Ariadne and Antiopa ? a 80 

Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 

And never, since the middle summer's spring, 8 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 4 

By paved * fountain or by rushy brook, 

Or in 6 the beached margent ? of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets 8 to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls 9 thou hast disturbed our sport. 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 10 

1 " For some say that Ariadne hung herself for sorrow, when she 
saw that Theseus had cast her off. Others write that she was trans- 
ported by mariners into the isle of Naxos, where she was married 
unto (Enarus, the priest of Bacchus, and they think that Theseus 
left her because he was in love with another, as by these verses 
should appear : 

' JEgles, the nymph, was loved of Theseus, 
Who was the daughter of Panopeus.' " 

—North's Plutarch, p. 279 (ed. Skeat). 

* " Philochurus and some others hold the opinion that [Theseus] 
went thither with Hercules against the Amazons : and that to honor 
his valiantness Hercules gave him Antiopa, the Amazon. . . . 
Bion . . . saith that he brought her away by deceit and stealth, 
. . . and that Theseus enticed her to come into his ship, who 
brought him a present, and so soon as she was aboard, hoisted his 
sail, and so carried her away." — Staunton, quoting North's Plu- 
tarch, p. 286 (ed. Skeat). 8 The beginning of midsummer. 

4 Meadow. Strictly, a tract of low land. 5 Pebbly. 

6 On. In was often used in Shakspere's time where we should 
use on. 

T Beached. On the beach which makes the margin of the sea. 

8 The orbs of line 9. Titania says that the fairies dance on these 
orbs to the music of the whistling winds. • Quarrels. 

10 Attempts have been made to fit the description which follows to 
certain bad seasons between 1590 and 1600, but the best critical opin- 
ion does not accept the results. See Furness, Variorum, pp. 249- 
253. 
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Contagious 1 fogs ; which, falling in the land, 90 

Have every pelting a river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents : • 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke * in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green corn * 
Hath rotted ere his 6 youth attainM a beard : 7 
The fold stands empty in the drowned 8 field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion • flock ; 
The nine men's morris l0 is filFd up with mud ; 
And the quaint mazes " in the wanton ia green, 

1 Poisonous, pestilential. For in of this line we should use on. 
9 Petty. * Overflowed their banks. 

4 Worked in dragging the plough. * Wheat. • Its. 

I The prickly spines on wheat. 8 Drown&d. 

9 Flock that has the murrain, an infectious and fatal disease of 
cattle. 

10 In that part of Warwickshire where Shakspere was educated, 
and in the neighboring parts of Northamptonshire, tiie shepherds and 
other boys dig up the turf with their knives to represent a sort of im- 
perfect chess-board. It consists of a square, sometimes only a foot 
in diameter, sometimes three or four yards. Within this is another 
square, every side of which is parallel to the external square, and 
these squares are joined by lines drawn from each corner of both 
squares, and the middle of each line. One party, or player, has 
wooden pegs, the other stones, which they move in such a manner 
as to take up each other's men, as they are called, and the area of the 
inner square is called the pound, in which the men taken up are im- 
pounded. These figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, 
as they are called, or upon the grass at the end of ploughed lands, 
and in rainy seasons never fail to be choked up with mud. — James. 

II On St. Catherine's Hill, Winchester, " near the top of it, on the 
northeast side, is the form of a labyrinth, impressed upon the turf, 
which is always kept entire by the coursing of the sportive youth 
through its meanderings." Milner, Hist, of Winchester, vol. ii., p. 
155 (quoted by Wright). In one of these mazes, known as Robin 
Hood's Race, the length of the path was 535 yards. 

"Sportive. The adjective is transferred from the people who 
sport on the green to the place itself. 
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For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 100 

The human mortals * want their winter here ; * 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest : 

Therefore the moon, the governess • of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 4 

That rheumatic * diseases do abound : 

And thorough this distemperature e we see 

The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hiems' T thin and icy crown 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 110 

Is, as in mockery, set : the spring, the summer, 

The childing 8 autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted • liveries ; and the mazed 10 world, 

By their increase, 11 now knows not which is which : 

And this same progeny ia of evils comes 

» Though Titania and her elves were immortal, some fairies were 
mortal, and the expression is probably meant to contrast human 
beings who were mortal with fairies that were so, too. — Deighton. 

8 This line has caused much debate. Theobald suggested the read- 
ing, want their winter cheer— that is, the hymns and carols men- 
tioned in the next line. Another editor suggested The human mor- 
tals want ; their winter here, No night is now with hymn or carol blest. 
Furness favors following Capell in the suggestion : " The people 
here (in Warwickshire) lack their customary winter of mirth and 
carols." May not the following reading be possible ? ' * The human 
mortals want, (are in need, see lines 90-09) their winter (being) here 
(here at this unaccustomed time) ; No nighty etc. 

• The moon governs the ebb and flow of the tides. 
4 Fills, the air with vapors, fogs. 

8 Rheumatic. This word in Elizabeth's time, as Wright points 
out, included its usual meaning of to-day and also catarrhs, distilla- 
tions from the head, etc. 

• Disturbance between Oberon and Titania, not the perturbation 
of the elements. — Wright. 

1 Winter's. 8 Fruitful. • Accustomed, usual. 

»° Massed. Amazed. " Products. ia Brood, offspring. 
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From our debate, from our dissension ; 

We are their parents and original. 1 
Obe. Do you amend it, then ; it lies in you : " 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 120 

To be my henchman. 8 
Tita. Set your heart at rest : 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

His mother was a votaress 4 of my order : 

And, in the spiced * Indian air, by night, 

Full often hath she gossiped by my side ; 

And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands, 

Marking the embarked • traders on the flood ; 

When we have laugh'd to see the sails conceive 

And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming 7 gait 130 

Following, — her womb then rich with my young 
squire, — 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, 8 rich with merchandise. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And for her sake do I rear up her boy ; 

And for her sake I will not part with him. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you stay ? 9 
Tita. Perchance till after Theseus' wedding-day. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 10 140 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 

If not, shun me, and I will spare " your haunts. 

1 Origin, cause. 

9 It is in your power to amend it, this state of affairs. 

s Page, attendant. 4 One who has taken vows. 

8 Spiced, air perfumed with spices. • Erribark&d. T Undulating. 
8 Dissyllable. • To omitted before stay. Abbott, § 349. 

10 A dance in a circle. " Avoid. 
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Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away ! 
We shall chide downright, 1 if I longer stay. 

{Exit Titanta with her Train. 

Obe. Well, go thy way : thou shalt not * from this grove 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 8 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest 
Since * once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 150 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath,* 
That the rude sea grew civil " at her song, 
And certain ' stars shot madly from their spheres, 8 
To hear the sea-maid's music. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obe. That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : 9 a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned 10 by the west, 
And loosed " his love-shaft smartly ia from his bow, 
As " it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 160 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress u passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 1 * 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

1 In earnest. 9 Shalt not go from. 

' This word has here something of the meaning of insult and not 
of wrong only. — Wright, 
4 When, Abbott, § 182. * Sweet and harmonious voice. 

•Calm, quiet. 

7 Used here for an indefinite number. Furness suggests that this 
may mean fixed stars. 

8 See note on 1. 7. • With all his arms. 
10 Thronid in. " Shot, let go. 

" Vigorously. » As if. See Abbott, § 107. 

14 Vowed to chastity. "Exempt from the power of love. 
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It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 1 

Fetch me that flower ; * the herb I shewed thee once : 

The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid 170 

Will make or 8 man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again 

Ere the leviathan 4 can swim a league. 
Puck, Fll put a girdle round about the earth • 

In forty • minutes. [Exit. 

Obe. Having once this juice, 

Fll watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 

The next thing then she waking looks upon, 

Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 180 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love : T 

And ere I take this charm from off her sight, 

As I can take it with another herb, 

HI make her render up her page to me. 

But who comes here ? I am invisible ; 

And I will overhear their conference. 

1 A name for the pansy. 

* Various attempts have been made to interpret lines 149-169 as an 
allegory in which the mermaid is Mary, Queen of Scots, Cupid is the 
Earl of Leicester, and love-in-idleness, Lettice, Countess of Essex, 
whom he loved. All of this that is usually accepted is the identifi- 
cation of " the fair vestal throned by the west " and the " imperial 
votaress" with Queen Elizabeth. See Halpin, Oberon's Vision (Old 
Shaks. So); Borden's Essay on the Sonnets of Sfiakespeare ; Warbur- 
ton's Shakespeare, notes. » Either, or. 

4 Here, whale. League here is mile, as in Act I. 

5 A phrase of the day for a voyage around the world. 

6 Forty was used in Elizabeth's time for an indefinite number, as 
we now use " dozen." * Intense love. 
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Enter Demetrius, Helena following him. 

Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia ? 
The one HI slay, the other slayeth me. 190 

Thou told'st me they were stolen unto this wood ; 
And here am I, and wode 1 within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ; * 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel : * leave * you your power to draw, 
And I shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem. Do I entice you ? do I speak you fair ? 

Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 200 

Tell you, I do not nor I cannot love you ? 

Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you : 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, — 
And yet a place of high respect with me, — 
Than to be used * as you use your dog ? 210 

Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my spirit ; 
For I am sick when I do look on thee. 

Hel. And I am sick when I look not on you. 

Dem. You do impeach fl your modesty too much, 

1 Angry, enraged. Demetrius is punning. * Lodestone. 

8 The sense here seems to be : " You draw me as a lodestone at- 
tracts. Yet, though you are a lodestone, you do not draw to you all 
iron, for you repel my heart, that is true as steel." 

4 Give up. 5 UsScL 6 Bring into question. 
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To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of a desert place 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hel. Your virtue is my privilege : for that l 220 

It is not night when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 
For you in my respect a are all the world : 
Then how can it be said I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem. Fll run from thee and hide me in the brakes, 8 
And leave thee to the mercy' of wild beasts. 

Hel. The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 

Run when you will, the story shall be changed : 230 
Apollo flies, ancLDaphne * holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; 6 the mild hind 6 



1 Your virtue is my protection, because. — Wright. 

9 In my estimation. • Thickets. 

4 Apollo loved Daphne, daughter of the river Peneus. She fled 
from his addresses, and he pursued. Daphne, fearing that she should 
be caught, entreated the gods to aid her. They changed her into a 
laurel. Apollo crowned his head with the leaves of the laurel, and 
ordered that that tree should be forever sacred to his divinity. See 
Ovid, Met. i. 

6 ' ' Some men say that they have the upper part of the body like 
an eagle, and beneath like a lion. . . . But a griffin has a body 
greater and stronger than eight lions, of such lions are all of this 
[region], and greater and stronger than an hundred eagles, such as 
we have among us."— Quoted by Furnesb from Mandeville's Travels. 
He adds that Mandeville says also that a griffin would bear to its 
nest a horse, or a couple of oxen yoked to the plough, its talons be- 
ing like horns of great oxen, and serving men as driuking-cups ; of 
the ribs and wing feathers strong bows were made. 

6 The female of the red deer. 
3 
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Makes speed to catch the tiger ; bootless l speed, 

When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 
Dem. I will not stay thy questions ; 9 let me go : 

Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 

But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 
Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field,' 

You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius ! 

Your wrongs 4 do set a scandal on my sex : 240 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 

We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 

[Exit Dem. 

HI follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

To die upon the hand 6 1 love so well. [Exit. 

Obe. Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this grove, 

Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek thy love. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 

Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where 6 oxlips 7 and the nodding violet grows ; 250 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 8 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 9 

1 Useless. 

8 Stay for thy discourse ; will not wait to listen to you. 

s That is, everywhere. 

4 The wrongs you do me. 5 In dying by the hand. 

6 Wright calls this a dissyllable. Furness suggests that a pause be- 
fore where should take the place of a syllable. 

7 " The oxslip, or the small kind of white Mullein, is very like the 
cowslip . . . saving that his leaves be greater and larger, and 
his flowers be of a pale or faint yellow color, almost white and with- 
out savor."— Lyte's HerbaJd (1595), p. 134 

8 Sweet, delicious honeysuckle. • Sweet-briar rose. 
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There sleeps Titania sometime of * the night, 
Luird in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws a her enameird skin, 
Weed • wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this 111 streak * her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies.* 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove : 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 260 

With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady : thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it fl with some care that he may prove 
More fond on 7 her than she upon her love : 
And look that thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Puck. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do so. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Another part of the wood. 

Enter Titania, with her train. 

Tita. Come, now a roundel 8 and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, 9 hence ; 
Some to kill cankers l0 in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some war with rere-mice " for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The clamorous " owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 

I Sometimes during the night. a Oasts, sloughs off. 

• Garment. 4 Stroke gently. • Fancies. 

• Bring it to pass, so manage the matter that. T Doting. 

8 A dance where the parties join hands and dance in a ring.— 
Staunton. 

9 The fairy divisions of time are small in proportion to their own 
tiny dimensions. — Wright. 

10 The canker-worms found on rose leaves. 

II Bata » Wailing. 
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At our quaint ' spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, 8 and let me rest. 

Song. 
Fir. Fairy. You spotted snakes with double ■ tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 10 

Newts* and blind-worms, 6 do no wrong, 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Chorus. 9 
Philomel/ with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby r 
Never harm, 
Nor spell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 

Fir. Fairy. Weaving spiders, come not here ; 20 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ! 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Chorus. 
Philomel, with melody, &c. 

Sec. Fairy. Hence, away ! now all is well : 
One aloof stand sentinel. 

[Exeunt Fairies. Titanta sleeps. 

delicate. 'Duties. 'Forked. 

4 A little black lizard. It lives in standing water or pools. 

5 Slow-worms ; about eleven inches long, covered with scales. They 
have a forked tongue, but are harmless. 

8 The chorus is the part of the song to which the elves danced. 

1 Philomela, the daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, was trans- 
formed into a nightingale, and lamented her sad fate in the plaintive 
notes of the bird which bears her name. See Ovid, Met, vi. — 
Wright. 
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Enter Oberon, and squeezes the flower on TiTAlsriA's 

eyelids. 

Obe. What thou seest when thou dost wake, 

Do it for thy true-love take ; 
Love and languish for his sake : 
Be it ounce, 1 or cat, 8 or bear, 80 

Pard, 8 or boar with bristled hair, 
In thy eye that shall appear 4 
When thou wakest, it is thy dear : 6 
Wake when some vile thing is near, [Exit. 

Enter Lysander and Hermia. 

Lys. Fair love, you faint with • wandering in the wood ; 
And to speak troth, 7 I have forgot our way : 
We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 8 
Her. Be it so, Lysander ; find you out a bed ; 

For I upon this bank will rest my head. 40 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 

One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 9 
Heb. Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 

Lie further off yet, do not He so near. 
Lys. 0, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ! ,0 
Love takes the meaning in love's conference. 11 

I An animal resembling the leopard, but much smaller. — Wright. 
■ Wild-cat. ■ Leopard. * Which you see before your eyes. 
*Love, person dear to you. 

8 From, as a result of. T Truth. 

8 The day which with its light will make thy going easier, more 
comfortable. 
• One pledge between them of their love. 
10 Understand my innocent meaning.— Johnson. 

II When lovers talk, then their love should keep them from mis- 
understanding each other. 
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I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 

So that but one heart we can make of it : 

Two bosoms interchained * with an oath ; 

So then two bosoms and a single troth. 8 50 

Then by your side no bed-room me deny ; 

For lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lysander riddles very prettily : 

Now much beshrew 8 my manners and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 

But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 

Lie further off ; in human modesty, 

Such separation as may well be said 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid, 

So far be distant ; and, good night, sweet friend : 60 

Thy love ne'er alter till thy sweet life end ! 
Lys. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 

And then end life when I end loyalty ! 

Here is my bed : sleep give thee all his rest ! 
Her. With half that wish the wisher's eyes be pressed ! 

[They sleep. 

Enter Puck. 

Puck. Through the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 4 
This flower's force in stirring love. 
Night and silence. — Who is here ? 70 

Weeds 5 of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised • the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound, 
On the dank 7 and dirty ground. 

1 Interchain&d. a Pledge, plighted faith. 

8 A mischief on.— Dyce. 4 Test, try. 

* Garments, clothes. • Despised. T Damp. 
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Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 

Near this lack- love, this kill-courtesy. 

Churl, 1 upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe,* 

When thou wakest, let love forbid 80 

Sleep his seat on thy eyelid : 8 

So awake when I am gone ; 

For I must now to Oberon. [Exit. 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 

Hel. Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Hel. 0, wilt thou darkling * leave me ? do not so. 
Dem. Stay, on thy peril : 6 I alone will go. [Exit. 

Hel. 0, I am out of breath in this fond chase 1 

The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoever she lies ; 90 

For she hath blessed T and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tears : 

H so, my eyes are of tener washed than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 

For beasts that meet me run away for fear : 

Therefore no marvel though Demetrius 

Do, as a monster, fly my presence thus. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 

Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eyne ? 8 

1 Boor, rough fellow. 8 Own, possess. 

8 Let him be stirred to love so ardent that he cannot sleep. 

4 Literally, in the dark. Here it may have the derived meaning, 
"deserted, bereft of light and help."— Cowden-Clarkes. 

• Stay ; at thy peril, follow me. 

•Foolish, with perhaps something of the meaning which the word 
now has. — Wright. 

8 Made me compare my eyes with the star-like eyes of Hermia. 
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But who is here ? Lysander ! on the ground ! 100 
Dead ? or asleep ? I see no blood, no wound. 
Lysander, if you live, good sir, awake. 

Lys. [Awaking.] And run through fire I will for thy 
sweet sake. 
Transparent Helena ! Nature shews art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius ? 0, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword ! 

Hel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so. 

What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what 

though? 1 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 110 

Lys. Content with Hermia ! No ; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent. 
Not Hermia but Helena I love : 
Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 
The will of man is by his reason sway'd 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season : 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; * 
And touching now the point of human skill, 8 
Reason becomes the marshal to my will, 120 

And leads me to your eyes ; where I overlook 
Love's stories, written in love's richest book. 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen * mockery born ? 
When at your hands did I deserve this scorn ? 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deserve a sweet look from Demetrius' eye, 
But you must flout 5 my insufficiency ? 

1 What then, what of it 

8 Have not grown ripe in season ; am not mature in reasoning power. 
8 Reaching the height of discernment possible to man. — Wright. 
4 Bitter. 6 Mock. 
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Good troth/ you do me wrong, good sooth, you do, 

In such disdainful manner me to woo. 130 

But fare you well : perforce 9 1 must confess 

I thought you lord 8 of more true gentleness. 4 

0, that a lady, of one man refused, 

Should of another therefore he abused ! [Exit. 

Lys. She sees not Hermia. Hermia, sleep thou there : 

And never mayst thou come Lysander near 1 

For as a surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings, 

Or as the heresies that men do leave 

Are hated most of those they did deceive, 140 

So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, 

Of all be hated, but the most of me ! 

And, all my powers, address your love and might 

To honour Helen and to be her knight ! [Exit. 

Her. [Awaking.] Help me, Lysander, help me ! do thy best 

To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast 1 

Ay me, for pity ! what a dream was here ! 

Lysander, look how I do quake with fear : 

Methought a serpent eat my heart away, 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 6 150 

Lysander ! what, removed ? Lysander ! lord ! 

What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no word ? 

Alack, where are you ? speak, an if fl you hear ; 

Speak, of all loves ! 7 I swoon almost 8 with fear. 

No ? then I well perceive you are not nigh : 

Either 9 death or you FU find immediately. [Exit. 

1 This, like sooth, means " truth." 

8 Necessarily. * Possessor of. 

4 Good breeding, the conduct of a gentleman. 

6 Here used for the act of preying. — Wright. 
•If. 

7 For the sake of, by whatever is loving. 

8 Almost swoons. • A monosyllable. 
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ACT THIRD. 

Scene I. — The ivood. Titania lying asleep. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 
Starveling. 

Bot. Are we all met ? 

Quin. Pat, pat ; l and here's a marvellous convenient place 
for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our stage, 
this hawthorn-brake a our tiring-house ■ ; and we will 
do it in action as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince, — 

Quin. What sayest thou, Bully * Bottom ? 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. First, Pyramus must 
draw a sword to kill himself ; which the ladies cannot 
abide.* How answer you that ? 11 

Snout. By *r lakin, a parlous 7 fear. 

Stab. I believe we must leave the killing out, when all is 
done. 8 

Bot. Not a whit. 9 I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue ; 10 and let the prologue seem to 

1 Just, exactly. Here it seems to mean, exactly as we agreed to 
meet 

* Hawthorn-thicket. ' Dressing-room, attiring-house. 
4 A term of endearment and familiarity. Good friend, Bottom ; 

Bottom, my fine fellow.— Furness. 

• Endure. 

8 By our ladykin, or little lady, a means of swearing by the Ma- 
donna. 

1 Dangerous, perilous. 8 After all. 9 Not at all. 

10 The speech or verses given before a play to dispose the audience 
in its favor or outline its plot. For further information as to pro- 
logues, see the note to Act V., Sc. i., Enter Quince for the Prologue. 
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say, we will do no harm with our swords, and that Pyra- 
mus is not killed indeed ; and, for the more better l as- 
surance, tell them that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, 
but Bottom the weaver : this will put them out of fear. 

QuiN". Well, we will have such a prologue ; and it shall be 
written in eight and six. 2 22 

Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Stab. I fear it, I promise you. 8 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves : to 
bring in — God shield us ! — a lion among ladies, is a 
most dreadful thing ; for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl * than your lion living : and we ought to look 
to V 31 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not a 
lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he himself 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same de- 
fect," — "Ladies," — or, "Fair ladies, — I would wish 
you," — or, " I would request you," — or, " I would en- 
treat you, — not to fear, not to tremble : my life for 
yours. 1 If you think I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of my life : 8 no, I am no such thing ; I am a 



1 The double comparative was used in Shakspere's time. See 
Abbott, % 11. 

* Alternate lines of eight and six syllables. The usual ballad metre. 
— Malonb. 

* Assure you. 

4 Bottom means wild-beast, of course. Living goes with wildfowl. 

* Consider it carefully before doing it. • Effect. 

7 1 stake my life for yours ; that is, I swear to you that there is no 
cause for fear. 
8 It were a sad thing for me. 
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man as other men are : " and there indeed let him 
name his name/ and tell them plainly, he is Snug the 
joiner. 8 44 

QuiN". Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things ; 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber ; for, 
you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the almanac ; find 
out moonshine, find out moonshine. 50 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement • of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the moon 
may shine in at the casement. 

Quitf. Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns * and a lantern, and say he comes to disfigure, or 
to present, 6 the person of moonshine. Then, there is 
another thing : we must have a wall in the great cham- 
ber ; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did talk 
through the chink of a wall. 60 

Snout. You can never bring in a wall. What say you, 
Bottom ? 

1 There is possibly an allusion here to an incident of an entertain- 
ment given before Queen Elizabeth. "There was a spectacle pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth upon the water, and amongst others Harry 
Goldingham was to represent Arion upon the dolphin's back ; but 
finding his voice to be very hoarse and unpleasant when he came to 
perform it, he tears off his disguise, and swears he was none of 
Arion, not he, but honest Harry Goldingham ; which blunt discov- 
ery pleased the Queen better than if it had gone through in the right 
way."— Hart. Ms. 6395.— Quoted by Furness. 

9 Carpenter. 

8 A part of a window made to open and turn on hinges. For the 
significance of these lines as to the place where the play was given 
see Introduction. 

4 Popular fable in Shakspere's time declared that the man in the 
moon is Cain carrying the bundle of thorns he unworthily sacrificed 
to the Deity. • Personate, represent. 
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Bot. Some man or other must present wall : and let him 
have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast 1 
about him, to signify wall ; and let him hold his fin- 
gers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and 
Thisby whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit down, 
every mother's son, 8 and rehearse your parts. Pyramus, 
you begin : when you have spoken your speech, enter 
into that brake : ■ and so every one according to his 
cue.* 72 

Enter Puck behind. 

Puck. What hempen home-spuns 5 have we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle • of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward ! T 111 be an auditor ; 
An actor too perhaps, if I see cause. 
Quiisr. Speak, Pyramus. Thisby, stand forth. 
Bot. Thisby, the flowers of odious savours sweet, 8 — 
Quin. Odours, odours. 

Bot. odours savours sweet : 80 

So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisby dear. 
But hark, a voice ! stay thou but here awhile, 
And by and by I will to thee appear. [Exit. 

Puck. A stranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here. 

[Exit. 
1 Plaster mixed with small pebbles. 

* Every one of you. • Thicket. 

4 The stage term for the ending of a speech, as the catch- word 
given to the actor who is to speak next. — Rolpe. 

* Rough rustics. Home-spun is literally coarse cloth, spun at 
home, and hemp is one of the materials used in the manufacture. — 
Deighton. 

8 Titania lies asleep among the flowers. 
7 A play preparing. 

"It has been suggested that " have odorous savours sweet" is the 
real meaning here. 
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Flu. Must I speak now ? 

QuiN". Ay, marry/ must yon ; for you must understand 
he goes but to see a noise that he heard, and is to come 
again. 
Flu. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of hue, 

Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky juvenal, 8 and eke 8 most lovely Jew, 

As true * as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 

Fll meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin. "Ninus' tomb," man : why, you must not speak 

that yet ; that you answer to Pyramus : you speak all 

your part at once, cues * and all. Pyramus enter : 

your cue is past ; it is, " never tire." 100 

Flu. 0, — As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire. 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass's head. 

Bot. If I were fair, 6 Thisby, I were only thine. 
Quitf. monstrous ! strange ! we are haunted. 

Pray, masters 1 fly, masters ! Help ! 
[ Exeunt Quince, Snug, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 
Puck. Fll follow you, Fll lead you about a round, 7 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, 8 
through brier : 110 

Sometime 9 a horse Fll be, sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

1 A corruption of " Mary," the Virgin Mary. 

8 Brisk youth. Juvenal is used by Shakspere as a burlesque word. 

8 Also. The Jew seems to have no meaning, and to have been 
suggested by the sound of the first syllable of Juvenal. 

4 Trustworthy, reliable. * See note to line 67 of this scene. 

•It is suggested that this line should be punctuated thus : "If I 
were [true as truest horse], fair Thisby, I were only thine." 

1 A circular dance. Furness suggests that we should read here : 
" I'll lead you about, around." 8 Thicket. 

9 Shakspere uses sometimes or sometime at will. 
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And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and barn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

[Exit. 
Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery of them 
to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 
Snout. Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I see on thee? 
Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass-head of your own, 
do you ? l [Exit Snout. 120 

Re-enter Quince. 
Quin. Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee ! thou art trans- 
lated. 8 [Exit. 
Bot. I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of me ; 
to fright me, if they could. But I will not stir from 
this place, do what they can : I will walk up and down 
here, and I will sing, that they shall hear I am not 
afraid. [Sings. 
The ousel cock 8 so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny * bill, 
The throstle* with his note so true, 130 

The wren with little quill ; • 

Tita. [Awaking.] What angel wakes me from my flowery 

bed ? 
Bot. [Sings.] 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

The plain-song T cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not answer nay ; 8 — 

1 That is, "Do you see a reflection of your own noddle ?" 

8 Transformed. 8 Male blackbird. — Wright. 

4 Reddish-yellow. • Thrush. • Note, pipe. — Furness. 

7 So called from the monotony of his note. The plain-song was 
the simple melody on which variations were made. 

8 The cry of this bird, " cuckoo, " was supposed to have some con- 
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for, indeed, who would set * his wit to so foolish a bird ? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry " cuckoo " 
never so ?* 

Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 140 

Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled ■ to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce * doth move me 
On the first view to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason for 
that : and yet, to say the truth, reason and love keep 
little company together now-a-days ; the more the pity, 
that some honest neighbours will not make them friends. 
Nay, I can gleek * upon occasion. 150 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bot. Not so, neither : but if I had wit enough to get out 
of this wood, I have enough to serve mine own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go : 

Thou shalt remain here, whether T thou wilt or no. 

I am a spirit of no common rate : 8 

The summer still • doth tend upon my state ; 10 

And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 

I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 160 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing, while thou on pressed " flowers dost sleep : 

nection with "cuckold," a name for a man whose wife is not true to 
him. The idea here is, that many a man, hearing the cry and thinking 
it is meant for him, cannot say that he is not what the bird calls him. 

1 Oppose his wit ; match it against. 

* No matter how much he may cry. 

8 Enthralled. 

4 Necessarily the force, power, of your beauty doth move me. 

6 Jest • I should have enough to serve my needs. 

I Monosyllable. "Kind, rank. • Always. 
10 Summer always waits on, attends, my greatness, majesty. 

II PressH. Here, a bed of flowers that is pressed down as one lies 
upon them. 
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And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 
Peaseblossom ! Cobweb ! Moth ! and Mustardseed 1 



Enter Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed. 

First Fai. Ready. 

Sec. Fat. And I. 

Third Fai. And I. 

Fourth Fai. And I. 

All. Where shall we go ? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; * 
Feed him with apricocks a and dewberries, 3 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 170 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 4 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 6 
To have • my love to bed and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted 7 butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes : 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

First Fai. Hail, mortal ! 

Sec. Fai. Hail ! 

Third Fai. Hail ! 180 

Fourth Fai. Hail ! 

1 Hop and gambol before his eyes as he walks. 

2 Apricots. 

* A fruit very like the blackberry, but coming at an earlier season. 
— Deighton. 

4 The thighs laden with pollen, which Shakspere called wax. 

6 This is probably poetic license, for the light of the glow-worm is 
in its tail. It has been suggested, however, that eye is here used for 
" luminous point." 

6 To attend him as he goes to bed and as he rises in the morning. 

7 Gaudily decorated. 

4 
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Bot. I cry your worships mercy, 1 heartily : I beseech your 
worship's name. 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 2 good Master 
Cobweb : if I cut my finger, I shall make bold with you. 8 
Your name, honest gentleman ? 

Peas. Peaseblossom. 

Bot. I pray you, commend me to Mistress Squash, 4 your 
mother, and to Master Peascod, your father. Good 
Master Peaseblossom, I shall desire you of more ac- 
quaintance too. Your name, I beseech you, sir ? 190 

Mus. Mustardseed. 

Bot. Good Master Mustardseed, I know your patience * 
well : that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef hath de- 
voured many a gentleman of your house : • I promise 7 
you your kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I 
desire your more acquaintance, good Master Mustard- 
seed. 200 

Tita. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my bower. 
The moon methinks looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 8 
Lamenting some enforced 9 chastity. 
Tie up my love's tongue, bring him silently. 

[ Exeunt. 

1 1 beg your pardon. " Worship" was the title given first to magis- 
trates, and then applied generally to persons of dignity and position. 

a I shall wish to know you better. 

8 Shall venture to use you. This refers to the common use of a 
cobweb to stanch the flow of blood from a slight cut. 

4 Immature peascod. Our " squash " is an entirely different word. 

•Can there be a better proof of Mustard's long-suffering patience 
than that, being strong enough to force tears from Bottom's eyes, he 
permits himself to be devoured by a big cowardly ox-beef ?— Furness. 

8 Family. 7 1 assure you. 

8 Alluding to the supposed origin of dew in the moon. — Walker. 

9 Enforced, violated. 
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Scene II. — Another part of the wood. 

Enter Oberon. 

Obe. I wonder if Titania be awaked ; 

Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 1 

Enter Puck. 

Here comes my messenger. 

How now, mad spirit ! 
What night-rule a now about this haunted grove ? 
Puck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 
Near to her close and consecrated • bower, 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, 4 rude mechanicals, 6 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls/ 10 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 
Intended for great Theseus' nuptial-day. 
The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort/ 
Who Pyramus presented, 8 in their sport 
Forsook his scene, and enterM in a brake : 
When I did him at this advantage take, 

1 Excessively. 

a Conduct. What is the conduct tonight of those who are in this 
haunted grove ? Perhaps rule may here mean " revel, noisy sport." 

8 Private, secret, and consecrated to her use. 

4 Clowns, fools. Perhaps here, as Furness suggests, ill-dressed 
fellows, tatterdemalions. 

6 Mechanics. 

6 Shed-like structures in which business is carried on. Our pub- 
lic markets and fairs show just the kind of stalls meant here. 

7 Stupid, witless company. 8 Acted, represented. 
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An ass's nole 1 1 fixed * on his head : 

Anon * his Thisbe must be answered, 4 

And forth my mimic * comes. When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler e eye, 20 

Or russet-pated choughs/ many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report, 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly ; 

And, at our stamp, 9 here o'er and o'er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense 10 thus weak, lost with their fears thus 

strong, 
Made senseless things begin to do them wrong ; " 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yieldersall ,s things catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear, 30 

And left sweet Pyramus translated " there : 
When in that moment, so it came to pass, 14 
Titania waked, and straightway loved an ass. 

I Head, noddle. 9 Fixed. * Immediately. 
4 Answered. That is, in a moment he must return to his compan- 
ions and answer the cue Thisby will give him. 

• Actor. • Sportsman. 

n Russet in Shakspere's time meant "gray." The chough is here 
the jackdaw. See Marshall and Furness. 8 In company. 

• This clause may be meant to show the utter panic of the rustics, 
since even the tiny stamping of a fairy can frighten them. See 11. 
90-91, Act IV., Sc. i.) ; or it may be a misprint for at a stump. A 
pronounced broad sounds not unlike our, and stamp and stump could 
easily be confused. 

10 Their senses of hearing, sight, etc., thus weakened by their fright. 

II That is, they are so panic-stricken that even senseless things 
seem to them to endeavor to hurt them. 

" Some of the briers and thorns snatch their sleeves from them, 
some their hats ; the briers and thorns take everything from these 
men, who are only too ready to yield all. 

" Transformed. M Happened. 
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Obe. This falls out l better than I could devise.* 

But hast thou yet latch'd 8 the Athenian's eyes 

With a love-juice, as I did bid thee do ? 
Puck. I took 4 him sleeping, — that is finished too, — 

And the Athenian woman by his side ; 

That, when he waked, of force she must be eyed. 6 40 

Enter Hebmia and Demetbius. 

Obe. Stand close : e this is the same Athenian. 

Puck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 

Dem. 0, why rebuke you him that loves you so ? 
Lay breath T so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Heb. Now I but chide ; but I should use thee worse, 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 8 
And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day 50 

As he to me : would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia ? Ill believe as soon 
This whole tt earth may be bored, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother's noontide with the Antipodes. 10 

1 Results. * Plan for. 

'Dropped the love-juice upon the Athenian's eyes. For latch 
meaning drop, see Skeat {Academy, May 11, 1889), or Furness. 
4 Caught. * Necessarily must be seen. 

• Hide yourself, keep out of sight. 

7 Breath here is language. Say such bitter words. 

8 It seems probable that we should read knee-deep here. In 
Shakspere's time the word was generally spelled kne, and the 
change to the is therefore natural. • Solid.— Wbight. 

10 That is, displease her brother, the sun, by appearing when he is 
in the glory of noontide at the Antipodes, that part of the world ex- 
actly on the opposite side from the person speaking. 
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It cannot be but thou hast murdered him ; 
So should a murderer look, so dead, 1 so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder'd look ; and so should I, 
Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty : 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 60 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere.* 

Her. What's this to 8 my Lysander ? where is he ? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ? 

Dem. I had rather give his carcass to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou drivest me past the bounds 
Of maiden's patience. Hast thou slain him, then ? 
Henceforth be never numbered among men ! 4 
0, once tell true, tell true, 6 even for my sake ! 
Durst thou have looked upon him being awake, 
And hast thou kill'd him sleeping ? brave touch ! e 
Could not a worm, 1 an adder, do so much ? 71 

An adder did it ; for with doubler 8 tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a misprised mood : • 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well. 

Dem. An if 10 1 could, what should I get therefore ? " 

Her. A privilege, never to see me more. 

And from thy hated presence part I so : " 80 

See me no more, whether 18 he be dead or no. [Exit. 

1 Death-like. a See Act II., 8c. i., L 7. 

* What has this to do with my Lysander ? 

4 ' l But, for your cruelty, be regarded as something not human " is 
the thought. 8 For once, speak the truth. 

6 Exploit. 7 Serpent. 8 More forked. 

• On is here used for in. In a mood, temper that is caused by a 
mistake. 10 If. " For that. 

12 Furness suggests the reading here: " And from thy hated pres- 
ence part I. So see me no more, whether he be dead or no." 
18 Monosyllable. 
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Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : * 
Here therefore for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; s 
Which 8 now in some slight measure it will pay, 
If for his tender 4 here I make some stay. 

[Lies down and sleeps. 

Obe. What hast thou done ? thou hast mistaken quite, 6 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's * sight : 
Of T thy misprision must perforce ensue 8 90 

Some true love turned, and not a false turned true. 9 

Puck. Then fate o'er-rules, that, 10 one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About " the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 
All fancy-sick ,a she is and pale of cheer," 
With sighs of love, that costs the fresh blood dear : 14 

I Mood. 

* The thought here is : * * He who is worn out with grief must at last 
fall asleep and find relief. (See 1. 435, Act III., Sc ii.) Because I 
have not in my sorrowing yielded to sleep, my burden is the heavier 
to bear." So here seems to be a printer's error for since. 8 The debt. 

4 Sleep's offer. The thought is : "It will be some payment of the 
debt, or at least will show my readiness to pay, if here I wait to see 
on what terms sleep will take payment," that is, how soon it will come 
upon me. * Entirely. • Faithful lover. 

7 Of in the sense of from. See Abbott, § 168. Misprision, mistake. 

• Necessarily result. • Some faithful lover made false. 
10 That in the sense of in ifoaU See Abbott, § 284. Troth, faith. 

Possibly the meaning is : " Then , if that happens, the fault is fate's, 
who so often is too strong for man's intentions, that, for one man 
who keeps faith, a million, whatever their intentions, give way and 
break oath on oath, i.e., any number of oaths.— Deighton. 

II Throughout, in all directions. ,a Love-sick. 
18 Countenance, look, demeanor. 

14 Alluding to the old idea that every sigh was indulged at the ex- 
pense of a drop of blood.— Rolfe. 
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By some illusion see thou bring her here : 
I'll charm his eyes against l she do appear. 
Puck. I go, I go ; look how I go, 100 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow.* [Exit. 

Obe. Flower of this purple dye, 8 

Hit with Cupid's archery, 4 

Sink in apple 6 of his eye. 

When his love he doth espy, 

Let her shine as gloriously 

As the Venus of the sky. 

When thou wakest, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 110 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover's fee. e 

Shall we their fond pageant T see ? 

Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 
Obe. Stand aside : the noise they make 

Will cause Demetrius to awake. 
Puck. Then will two at once woo one : 

That must needs 8 be sport alone ; * 

And those things do best please me 120 

That befal preposterously. 10 

1 In anticipation of the time when she appears. 

8 The Tartars were famous for their skill with the bow. 

■ The love-in-idleness, the pansy. 4 See Act II., Sc. i., 1. 171. 

6 The ball of the eye. 

6 Follows her, pleading to be accepted as her lover. 

7 The foolish spectacle they present. 8 Must necessarily be. 
• Unparalleled. 

10 Here, " misplaced, out of the natural or reasonable course." 
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Enter Lysander and Helena. 

Lys. Why should yon think that I should woo in scorn ? 
Scorn and derision never come in tears : 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so horn, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 1 
How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge * of faith, to prove them true ? 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 3 
When truth kills truth, devilish-holy fray ! 4 
These vows are Hermia's : will you give her o'er ? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh : * 131 

Your vows to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh ; and both as light as tales. 6 
Lys. I had no judgement when to her I swore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, 7 now you give her o'er. 8 
Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. [Atvaking.] Helen, goddess, nymph, perfect, di- 
vine ! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 9 



1 That is, " Men born in this way, that have this origin, appear true 
from their very nativity." 

8 In Shakspere's time badges of metal with the arms of the family 
engraved upon them were worn by liveried servants. — Deighton. 

* You make your cunning more and more evident. 

4 If Lysander's present protestations are true, they destroy the 
truth of his former vows to Hermia, and the contest between these 
two truths, which in themselves are holy, must in the issue be devil- 
ish and end in the destruction of both. — Wright. 

» The sense here will be clear if a for is placed between weigh of line 
131 and your of the next line, and if even weigh is read as " balance." 

• Idle words, empty stories. 

7 In my opinion. 8 Give her up. 'Eyes. 
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Crystal is muddy. 1 0, how ripe in show 9 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 140 
That pure congealed 8 white, high Taurus' * snow, 
Fanned with the eastern wind, turns to a crow 
When thou hold'st up thy hand : 0, let me kiss 
This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Hel. spite ! * hell ! I see you all are bent 
To set against e me for your merriment : 
If you were civil and knew courtesy, 
You would not do me thus much injury/ 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you must join in souls 8 to mock me too ? 150 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 9 
You would not use a gentle ,0 lady so ; 
To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 11 
When I am sure you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 
And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 
A trim ia exploit, a manly enterprise, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derision ! none of noble sort 13 
Would so offend a virgin, and extort 160 

A poor sours patience, all to make you sport. 14 

Lys. You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; this you know I know : 

I That is, in comparison to your eyes. 

* In appearance. 8 Congealed, frozen. 

4 A chain of mountains in the peninsula of Asia Minor, running 
from near the Archipelago to the boundary of Transcaucasia. 

6 Misfortune, misery. • To attack. 

7 Here in the sense of " insult." 

8 Join heartily. • In appearance. 

10 Tenderly nurtured, well-born. 

II Over-praise my gifts, endowments. 

11 Fine, nice ; here said ironically.— Rolpb. ,s Kind, quality. 
14 Wrest it from her, make her impatient.— Wright. 
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And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia's love I yield you up my part ; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love, and will do till my death. 
Hel. Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
Dem. Lysander, keep thy Hermia ; I will none : * 

If e'er I loved her, all that love is gone. 170 

My heart to her but as guest-wise sojourned," 

And now to Helen is it home return'd, 

There to remain. 
Lys. Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 

Lest, to thy peril, thou aby * it dear. 

Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Re-enter Hebmia. 

Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function 4 takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompense. 180 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound." 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so ? 

Lys. Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go ? 

Her. What love could press Lysander from my side ? 

Lys. Lysander's love, that would not let him bide/ 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes 7 and eyes of light. 

1 Will none of her, do not wish for her. 

* My heart rested with her only as a sojourner — one who stays 
only for a time. Wright suggests that to here has the sense of in re- 
gard to. 8 Pay for it. 4 Office. 

6 The sound of thy voice. • Remain, stay. 

7 Orbs, circles. Circular disks of metal which were used for or- 
naments were called ' ' oes." — Wright. Lysander points to the stars. 
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Why seek'st thou me ? could not this make thee know, 
The hate I bare thee made me leave thee so ? 190 

Heb. You speak not as you think : it cannot be. 

Hel. Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoined all three 

To fashion this false sport, in spite of me. 1 

Injurious a Hermia ! most ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conspired, have you with these contrived • 

To bait 4 me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 200 

For parting us, — 0, is all forgot ? 

All school-days' friendship, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,* 

Have with our needles e created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, 7 sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. 8 So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming 9 parted, 

But yet an union in partition ; 210 

Two lovely ,0 berries moulded on one stem ; 

So, with two seeming bodies," but one heart ; 

I To contrive this cowardly sport in derision of me. 

a Insulting. 8 Plotted. 

4 Worry, tease. "Baiting" bears with dogs was a favorite sport in 
Shakspere's time. 

• Two creative gods ; artificial here has the sense of the Latin 
4 4 artif ex. " • Monosyllable here. 

7 A name for the pieces of embroidery done by young girls, in 
which they gave a " sample " of their skill in embroidering different 
designs. 

8 Made one. • Seemingly. 
10 Perhaps here in the sense of " loving." 

II With, seemingly, two bodies. 
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Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 1 

Due a but to one, and crowned 8 with one crest. 

And will you rent 4 our ancient love asunder, 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend ? 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it,* 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed e at your passionate words. 220 

I scorn you not : it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel. Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 
To follow me and praise my eyes and face ? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 
Who even but now T did spurn me with his foot, 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine and rare, 
Precious, celestial ? Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 
And tender me, forsooth, 8 affection, 230 

But by your setting on, by your consent ? 
What though I be not so in grace 9 as you, 
So hung upon 10 with love, so fortunate, 
But miserable most, to love unloved ? 
This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by this. 

Hel. Ay, do, persever," counterfeit sad ia looks, 
Make mouths 1S upon me when I turn my back ; 

» That is : " We had two of the first, i.e., bodies, like the double 
coats in heraldry that belong to man and wife as one person, but 
which, like our single heart, have but one crest." — Wright. 

* Belonging. * Crowned. 4 Rend. 

8 The rhythm requires the reading forH here. e Amazid. 

7 Only just now. 8 Indeed, in truth. 

• Be not in so good fortune as you. 10 Clung to. 

11 Persevere, persist in your jesting ; accent on second syllable of 
persever. » Grave, serious. 1S Make faces at. 
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Wink each at other ; hold the sweet jest up. 1 

This sport, well carried,* shall be chronicled.' 240 

If you have any pity, grace, 4 or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument.* 

But fare ye well : 'tis partly my own fault ; 

Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

Hel. excellent ! 

Heb. Sweet, do not scorn her so.* 

Dem. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she entreat : 

Thy threats have no more strength than Jier weak 
prayers. 7 250 

Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do : 
I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 8 
To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem. I say I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come ! 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiope ! 9 

Dem. No, no ; hell 

Seem to break loose ; take on as you would follow, 10 
But yet come not : you are a tame " man, go I 

1 Keep it going, carry it on. — Wright. a Carried out, managed. 

* Repeated as a good story. * Good feeling. 

• Subject for merriment. • Said, of course, to Lysander. 
T Perhaps the word here should be prays, from the verb " to pray." 

The quartos and folios have praise, changed by Theobald, the editor, 
to prayers. 8 That is, his life. • Hermia was evidently a brunette. 
10 It is possible that after he'll a line has dropped out. If not, " No, 
No," as Furness suggests, seems to mean something like, " No, this 
pretence of struggling to be free does not deceive." He'll seem to break 
loose is addressed to Hermia ; what follows is a direct taunt to Ly- 
sander. " Cowardly. 
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Lys. Hang off, 1 thou cat, thou burr ! vile thing, let loose, 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent ! 261 

Her. Why are you grown so rude ? what change is this ? 

Sweet love, — 
Lys. Thy love ! out, tawny 9 Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed 8 medicine ! hated potion, hence ! 
Her. Do you not jest ? 

Hel. Yes, sooth ; 4 and so do you. 

Lys. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
Dem. I would I had your bond, for I perceive 

A weak bond holds you : * I'll not trust your word. 
Lys. What, should I hurt her, strike her, kill her dead ? 

Although I hate her, I'll not harm her so. 270 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm than hate ? 

Hate me ! wherefore ? fl me ! what news, 7 my love ! 

Am not I Hermia ? are not you Lysander ? 

I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 8 

Since night you loved me ; yet since night you left me : • 

Why, then you left me, — 0, the gods forbid ! — 

In earnest, shall I say ? 
Lys. Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 

Therefore be out of hope, of question, of doubt ; I0 

1 Hermia has thrown her arms about Lysander. 

* Another evidence that Hermia was a brunette. 
'Loathid. * In truth. 
•Demetrius sneers at Lysander: "I wish I had your bond [a 

written agreement to do something, with a money penalty if the 
promise is not kept] to meet me, for I doubt you, since such a weak 
bond, this woman's arms, can hold you back." 

6 Accent here on second syllable. See Abbott, § 490. 

7 What is the news ? 8 Just now. 

• No longer ago than last night you loved me ; it was only last night 
that you left me. Shall I believe that you then left me in earnest ? 

10 Leave off hoping, questioning, doubting. Question is here a tri- 
syllable. 
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Be certain, nothing truer ; ' 'tis no jest 280 

That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 
Her. me ! you juggler ! you canker-blossom ! * 

You thief of love ! what, have you come by night 

And stolen my love's heart from him ? 
Hel. Fine, i' faith ! ■ 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 

No touch 4 of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 

Impatient answers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet,* you ! 
Her. Puppet ? why so ? ay, that way goes the game. 

Now I perceive that she hath made compare • 290 

Between our statures ; she hath urged her height ; 

And with her personage, 7 her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, 8 she hath prevail'd with him. 

And are you grown so high in his esteem, 

Because I am so dwarfish and so low ? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? • speak ; 

How low am I ? I am not yet so low 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 
Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curst, 10 300 

I have no gift at all in shrewishness ; 

I am a right " maid for my cowardice : 

Let her not strike me. You perhaps may think, 

Because she is something lower than myself, 

That I can match her. 

1 Nothing is truer. s A canker that eats the blossoms. See Fumes*. 

8 This is fine language. Said ironically. 

4 An atom, a bit, of feeling. • Doll. 

• Comparison. 7 Figure. • Indeed, in truth. 

• May-poles, about which the people danced on the first of May, 
were wreathed and festooned with flowers and ribbons, and some- 
times painted. 

10 Spiteful, shrewish. " True, genuine maid in my cowardice. 
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Heb. Lower ! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with me. 

I evermore , did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsels, never wrong'd you ; 

Save that,* in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth 8 unto this wood. 310 

He f ollow'd you ; for love I follow'd him ; 

But he hath chid me hence, and threatened me 

To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 

And now, so 4 you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will I bear my folly back, 

And follow you no further : let me go : 

You see how simple and how fond ft I am. 
Her. Why, get you gone : who is't that hinders you ? 
Hel. A foolish heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lysander ? 

Hel. With Demetrius. 320 

Lys. Be not afraid ; she shall not harm thee, Helena. 
Dem. No, sir, she shall not, though you take her part. 
Hel. 0, when she's angry, she is keen and shrewd ! e 

She was a vixen when she went to school ; 

And though she be but little, she is fierce. 
Her. Little again ! nothing but low and little ! 

Why will you suffer her to flout T me thus ? 

Let me come to her. 
Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf ; 

You minimus, 8 of hindering knot-grass 9 made ; 

You bead, you acorn. 

» Always. 9 Except that. 

* Your stealing away. 4 If it so be that, if. 
•Foolish. • Spiteful, mischievous. 
T Jeer at. 8 Tiny creature. 

• It was a superstition of the time that knot-grass, a low, strag- 
gling, many-jointed British weed hindered the growth of children. 
See Furness. 

5 
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Dem. . You are too officious 330 

In her behalf that scorns your services. 1 

Let her alone : speak not of Helena ; 

Take not her part ; for, if thou dost intend a 

Never so little show of love to her, 

Thou shalt aby • it. 
Lys. Now she holds me not ; 4 

Now follow, if thou darest, to try whose right, 

Of thine or mine,* is most in Helena. 
Dem. Follow ! nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. 6 

[Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 
Her. You, mistress, all this coil T is "long 8 of you : 

Nay, go not back.* 
Hel. I will not trust you, I, 340 

Nor longer stay in your curst l0 company. 

Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray. 

My legs are longer though, to run away. [Exit. 

Her. I am amazed, and know not what to say. [Exit. 
Obe. This is thy negligence : still " thou mistakest, 

Or else committ'st thy knaveries wilfully. 
Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, 12 1 mistook. 

1 In behalf of her who. 

1 Pretend. Demetrius does not think that Lysander is in earnest. 
— Wright. 

» Pay for. 

4 Evidently Lysander has broken away from Helena's arms, or she 
has released him. 

8 Of here seems to have the sense of whether. See Farness. 

6 Side by side, as close as the cheek is to the jaw. —Wright. 

7 Wrangling, quarrelling. 

8 On your account, because of you. 

• Do not draw back. Evidently Hermia approaches Helena me- 
nacingly. 

10 Shrewish. " Always, ever. 

l * Shadowy beings, the fairies. "If we shadows have offended," 
Act V., Sc. i., 1. 407.— Deighton. 
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Did not you tell me I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ? 
And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 350 

That ' I have Pointed an Athenian's eyes ; 
And so far am I glad it so did sort," 
As • this their jangling I esteem a sport. 
Ore. Thou see'st these lovers seek a place to fight : 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 4 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron ; * 
And lead these testy • rivals so astray, 
As T one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 360 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 8 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep 
With leaden legs and batty * wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander's eye ; 
Whose liquor l0 hath this virtuous property," 
To take from thence all error with his " might, 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight. 

I In that. 

• Result. 

• Because, since. The meaning here is : "I am blameless to this 
extent, that I have anointed an Athenian's eyes ; and to this extent 
the result pleases me, that their wrangling is sport for me. 

4 Cover the starry sky immediately. 

• The river of hell in classic mythology, black in color. 

• Quarrelsome. 

7 That one shall not come. 

8 Insult, reproach. 

9 Bat-like. The bat is associated with sleep, because it ordinarily 
flies only by night 

"Juice, 

II Healthful, beneficial quality. » Its. 
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When they * next wake, all this derision • 370 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless ■ vision ; 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 4 
With league 6 whose date 6 till death shall never end. 
Whiles 7 1 in this affair do thee employ, 
111 to my queen and beg her Indian boy ; 
And then I will her charmed 8 eye release 
From monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste, 
For night's swift dragons 9 cut the clouds full fast, 10 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger, 11 380 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 

I Naturally they here would mean only Demetrius and Lysander, 
but the next two lines apply as well to Hermia and Helena as to the 
men. Moreover, in the lines, 437-38, 

" Yet but three ? Come one more ; 
Two of both other kinds makes up four," 

Puck seems to have understood Oberon's order here as applying to 
the women as well as the men, and to be awaiting Helena and Hermia. 
That is, they here refers to all the lovers. 

* This word is here pronounced in four syllables, as vision in the 
next line is pronounced in three syllables. 

* That is, having no result, without consequences. 
4 Go. 

6 Of friendship. 

6 Duration. 

7 Whilst, while. 

8 CJicvrmH. I will remove the charm that makes her look lov- 
ingly on the monster, Bottom. 

9 The chariot of Nox, the goddess of night, was supposed to be 
drawn by dragons. These were chosen because of their wakefulness. 

10 With all possible speed. 

II The morning star. Aurora was goddess of the morning. Har- 
binger^ says Deighton, is " forerunner" ; properly an officer in the 
royal household, whose duty it was to allot and mark the lodging 
of the king's attendants in a royal progress or journey. 
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Troop home to churchyards : damned ' spirits all, 
That in crossways and floods have burial, 8 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light, 
And must for aye consort • with black-brow'd night. 
Obe. But we are spirits of another sort : 

I with the morning's love 4 have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 390 

Even till the eastern gate, 6 all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune 6 with fair blessed beams, 7 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect 8 this business yet ere day. [ Exit. 

Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down : 
I am f ear'd in field and town : 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 400 

1 Damrtid. 

3 In old times the bodies of people who committed suicide were 
buried at cross-roads. Those who had been drowned were by an old 
superstition supposed, because they had never been properly buried, 
to wander for a hundred years.— See Furness. 

'Throw in their lot with, go with. The sort of the next line 
means company. 

4 Some editors think this refers to Cephalus, the lover of Aurora, 
See Ovid, Met. vii. Halliwell says, however, Oberon merely means 
to say metaphorically that he has sported with Aurora, the morn- 
ing's love, the first blush of morning ; and that he is not, like a 
ghost, compelled to vanish at the dawn of day. This seems more in 
keeping with the rest of the text. 

• The eastern horizon. 
6 The ocean. 

T Apparently, as Dyce suggested, the comma after beams should 
be after Neptune. 
8 Accomplish. 
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Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? speak thou now. 
Puck. Here, villain ; drawn * and ready. Where art thou ? 
Lys. I will be with thee straight.' 
Puck. Follow me, then, 

To plainer * ground. 

[Exit Lysander, as following the voice. 

Re-enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lysander ! speak again : 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak ! In some bush ? 4 Where dost thou hide thy 
head? 
Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 
And wilt not come ? Come, recreant ; come, thou 

child ; 
HI whip thee with a rod : he is defiled 410 

That draws a sword on thee. 
Dem. Yea, art thou there ? 

Puck. Follow my voice : we'll try no manhood 6 here. 

[ Exeunt. 

Re-enter Lysander. 

Lys. He goes before me and still dares me on : 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd than I : 
I followed fast, but faster he did fly ; 6 

1 With drawn sword. a Immediately, forthwith. 

a Smoother. * Are you hidden in some bush ? 

• We'll not try our courage, fight, here. 

6 In the first folio there is the stage direction " shifting places" 
against this line. Of this Furness says : " Itis clear that Demetrius 
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That * fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. [Lies down."} Come, thou 

gentle day ! 
For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 8 
I'll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleeps. 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why comest thou not ? 421 

Dem. Abide 8 me, if thou darest ; for well I wot 4 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place, 6 
And darest not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou now ? 

Puck. Come hither : I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then, thou mock'st me. Thou shalt buy this 
dear,* 
If ever I thy face by daylight see : 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 

follows Puck's voice off the stage at line 413. To make Demetrius 
enter and fall asleep, and then Lysander enter and fall asleep, would 
have smacked of tameness in the repetition, and we should have had 
but little proof that the two men were really in bitter earnest. 
Whereas if Demetrius plunges into the darkness, and we lose sight of 
him in mad pursuit of Puck's voice, and then see Lysander enter, 
rush hither and thither, half frenzied, shifting his place every min- 
ute, then the conviction is forced on us that this is a fight to the 
death, and the somnolent power of Puck's charm in allaying the fury 
is heightened." For this and some other reasons, which do not seem 
so strong, Furness believes in the propriety of this stage direction 
at just this line. 

1 So that. 

% The gray of early morning. That is, at the break of day he 
• will again track his enemy. 

* Wait for me. 
4 Know. 

• Changing your position constantly. • Pay dear for this. 
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To measure oat my length on this cold bed. 1 
By day's approach look to be visited. 9 430 

[Lies down and sleeps. 

Re-enter Helexa. 

Hel. weary night, long and tedious night, 

Abate ' thy hours ! Shine comforts * from the 
east, 
That I may back to Athens by daylight, 

From these that my poor company detest : 
And sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow's eye,* 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

[Lies down and sleeps. 
Puck. Yet but three ? Come one more ; 

Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here she comes, curst ' and sad : ' 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 440 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Re-enter Hebmia. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe ; • 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers ; 

1 Weariness forces me to lie down on this cold bed. 

* When the day dawns expect me to find you out. 
9 Shorten the duration of. 

4 As Furness says, this word may be the object of shine, its sub- 
ject, or, like long and tedious night, in the vocative. In any case 
it seems to mean rays of light that shall be comforts, because they 
will show Demetrius his way. 

• See 11. 84-85 of this scene. 6 Shrewish, mischievous. 
1 The word here seems to have something of both its meanings, 

"grave "and "sad." 

8 So weary as I have never been before ; so woful as I have never 
been. 
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I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace with my desires. 
Here will I rest me till the break of day. 
Heavens shield Lysander, if they mean a fray ! 

[Lies down and sleeps. 
Puck. On the ground 

Sleep sound : 

Til apply 450 

To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysandeb's eyes. 
When thou wakest, 
Thou takest 
True delight 
In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : l 
And the country proverb known,* 
That every man should take his own, 
In your waking shall be shown : 460 

Jack shall have Jill ; * 
Nought shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
well. 4 [Exit. 

*That is, " You will take delight in seeing her who formerly was 
the lady of your love." 

* Well known. 

' The nicknames of Jack and Jill for any man and any woman are 
of great antiquity. — Halliwell. 

4 This seems to have been a proverbial expression, implying that 
all would be right in the end.— Wright. 
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ACT FOURTH. 

Scene I. — The same. Lysander, Demetrius, Helena, 
and Hermia, lying asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom ; Peaseblossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, Mustardseed, and other Fairies attending ; 
Oberon behind, unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable ' cheeks do coy, a 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where's Peaseblossom ? 

Peas. Eeady. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peaseblossom. Where's Mounsieur 
Cobweb ? 

Cob. Eeady. 

Bot. Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, get you your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped 
humble-bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good moun- 
sieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself 
too much in the action, mounsieur ; and, good moun- 
sieur, have a care the honey-bag break not ; I would be 
loth to have you overflown 8 with a honey-bag, signior. 
Where's Mounsieur Mustardseed ? 17 

Mus. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neaf, 4 Mounsieur Mustardseed. Pray 
you, leave your courtesy, 5 good mounsieur. 

Mus. What's your will ? 

1 Lovely. * Fondle. 

• Unwilling to have you flooded with the contents of. 4 Fist 
•That is, " Leave off your ceremonious treatment of me, put on 
your hat, be covered." 
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Bot. Nothing, good mounsieur, but to help Cavalery ' Cob- 
web 9 to scratch. I must to the barber's, mounsieur ; 
for methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face ; 
and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle 
me, I must scratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love ? 

Bot. I have a reasonable * good ear in music. Let's have 
the tongs and the bones. 4 

Tita. Or say, sweet love, what thou desirest to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender : * I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I haVe a great desire to a 
bottle 6 of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. 7 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy 8 that shall seek 

The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee • new nuts. 35 

"For the Elizabethan " Cavallero," cavalier, from the Spanish 
CabaUero. 

'Apparently this should be " Peaseblossom," for Cobweb has 
just been sent after the honey-bag. Possibly the name is used in- 
tentionally, to show Bottom's forgetf ulness. » Reasonably. 

4 A pair of tongs, struck with a key or a piece of iron, something 
after the way of the modern "triangle," were used by rustics in 
place of better music— Deighton. The bones were like the bones 
used by negro minstrels to-day. 

6 Dry food for beasts, usually meal, or a mixture of meal and 
cut straw or hay. 

• To in the sense of for. " A bottle " of hay was not a mere 
bundle, but some measure of that provender ; by it is now under- 
stood such a moderate bundle as may serve for one feed, twisted 
somewhat into the shape of a bottle, but in earlier times the bottles 
were of stated weights. In a court-book of 1551, the half-penny 
bottle of hay is stated to weigh two pounds and a half, and the penny 
bottle five pounds."— Halliwell. 

'Companion, equal. See on this word Act I., Sc. i., 1. 15, note. 
The meaning is, " For food there is nothing to be compared to clean, 
sweet hay." 

8 Of course, for a fairy even a squirrel was a serious antagonist. 

9 It is suggested that thence should be inserted after thee to perfect 
the metre. 
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Bot. I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 

But, I pray you, let none of your people stir me : I 

have an exposition l of sleep come upon me. 
Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways * away. 40 

[Exeunt Fairies. 

So doth the woodbine ' the sweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist ; 4 the female * ivy so 

Enrings the barky • fingers of the elm. 

0, how I love thee I how I dote on thee I 



[They sleep. 



Enter Puck. 



Obe. [Advancing.] Welcome, good Eobin. See'st thou 
this sweet sight ? 
Her dotage 7 now I do begin to pity : 
For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking sweet favours 8 for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid 9 her, and fall out with her ; 50 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient ,0 pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flowerets' eyes, 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleasure " taunted her, 
And she in mild terms begged my patience, 1 * 

I Disposition, 9 Disperse in all directions. 
•Probably the greater convolvulus or morning-glory. 

4 En in this word and enrings has Jhe force of "about, around.'* 

6 In the sense that she depends on the elm for support. 

• The smaller branches, covered with rough bark. 

T Doting affection. • Presents, love-tokens. • Reproach. 

" Sparkling, bright. " As much as I wished, freely. 

II Trisyllable. The meaning is, " begged me to be patient." 
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I then did ask of her her changeling ' child ; 

Which straight a she gave me, and her fairy • sent 60 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes : 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp, 4 

From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 

That, he awaking when the other do, 

May all 6 to Athens back again repair,* 

And think no more of this night's accidents, 7 

But 8 as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 70 

Be as thou wast wont to be ; 
See as thou wast wont to see : 
Dian's bud* o'er Cupid's flower 10 
Hath such force and blessed power. 

Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 
Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 

Methought I was enamoured of an ass. 
Obe. There lies your love. 
Tita. How came these things to pass ? 

0, how mine eyes do loathe his visage now ! 
Obe. Silence awhile. Eobin, take off this head. 80 

Titania, music call ; and strike more dead 

Than common sleep of all these five the sense. 

1 See Act IL, Sc. i., 1. 23, note. "Straightway, at once. 

•Chief attendant fairy.— Wright. Perhaps we should read 
fairies here. 

4 Transformed. Scalp is here used for all the outside covering of 
the head. 

• All may ; or ihey may be supplied. e Return ; go. 

T Occurrences. 8 Except as. 

9 It is possible, as has been suggested, that Diana's bud is the 
Agnus castus, a branch of which Chaucer (in The Flower and the 
Leaf 472-5) makes Diana carry. It was supposed to keep human 
beings who used it chaste. 10 The pansy. 
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Tita. Music, ho ! music, such as charmeth sleep ! 

[Music, still. 1 
Puck. Now, when thou wakest, with thine own fool's eyes 

peep. 
Obe. Sound, music ! Come, my queen, take hands with 
me. 
And rock the ground a whereon these sleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity," 
And will to-morrow midnight 4 solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus' house triumphantly, 
And bless it to all fair posterity : * 90 

There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus,* all in jollity. 
Puck. Fairy king, attend, and mark : 

I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe. Then, my queen, in silence sad, T 

Trip we after night's shade : 8 
We the globe can compass 9 soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Tita. Come, my lord ; and in our flight, 

Tell me how it came I0 this night, 100 

1 This may mean " music steadily, constantly," that is, lasting 
through the lines that follow, but it is more probably a direction to 
the musicians to begin playing softly here. They would increase 
their force when Oberon cries : Sound, mime. 

"Like a cradle. See Act III., 8c. ii., 1. 25. 

1 Are friends again. 

4 To-morrow at midnight we will dance ceremoniously. 

• Posterity is the reading of the second quarto and the folios. 
The first quarto had prosperity, which some editors adopt. Pos- 
terity makes better sense with to, and is similar to the thought in 
Puck's blessing of the couples at the end of the play (Act V., 8c. i, 
11. 412-21. There he promises them fair posterity, descendants. 
If prosperity is right, to here has the sense of with. 

6 At the same time with. 7 Grave, sober. 

6 Shadows, darkness. • Encircle, go about. " Happened. 
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That I sleeping here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. [Exeunt. 
[Horns winded within. 1 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and train. 

The. Go, one of you, find out the forester ; * 
For now our observation * is performed ; 
And since we have the vaward * of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Uncouple * in the western valley ; let them go : 
Dispatch,* I say, and find the forester. [Exit an Attend. 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the musical confusion 110 

Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once/ 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd 8 the bear 
With hounds of Sparta • : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; 10 for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : " I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

I To wind a horn is the technical expression for blowing it 

9 "The huntsman who was to bring the hounds for the chase." — 
Deighton. 

» Of the rites of May. See Act I., Sc. i., 1. 167, note. 

4 The vanguard of an army ; here, the forepart of the day. 

• Free the dogs from the leashes by which the huntsmen hold 
them. * Hasten. 

7 Here Shakspere, as elsewhere in the play, is not following 
classical legend, but simply uses classic names to give color to his 
work. " 8 Brought the bear to bay, to a stand-still. 

• The hounds of Sparta were celebrated for their swiftness and 
keenness of scent. — Wright. 

10 Used of noise in general ; here the baying of the hounds. Here 
gailant seems to have the force of " spirited.'" 

II Seemed to cry out in unison, together. 
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The, My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew'd, so sanded ' ; and their heads are hung 120 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lapped a like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each.' A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheerM with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge when you hear. But, soft ! * what nymphs are 
these ? 

Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here asleep ; 
And this, Lysander ; this Demetrius is ; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena : 130 

I wonder of 5 their being here together. 

The. No doubt they rose up early to observe 
The rite of May ; 6 and, hearing our intent/ 

1 Flews are the large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound.— Hanmer. 
So landed means of the same sandy color. 

• See Act II., Sc. L, 1. 50, note. 

* That is, running from low to high, like the notes of the scale. 
Mouth was used for the bark of a dog. It was not uncommon, even 
later than Shakspere's time, for packs of hounds to be carefully 
arranged for the musical effect of their voices when they were in 
full cry. Addison wrote of Sir Roger de Coverley's pack : " What 
these want in Speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the 
Deepness of their mouths and the Variety of their notes, which are 
suited in such manner to each other, that the whole cry makes up a 
complete consort [harmony]. He is so nice in this particular that a 
gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound the 
other day, the Knight returned it by the servant, with a great many 
expressions of civility, but desired him to tell his master that the dog 
he had sent was indeed a most excellent Bass, but that at present he 
only wanted a Counter- Tenor [high tenor]. Could I believe my 
friend had ever read Shakespeare, I should certainly conclude he 
had taken the hint from Theseus in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream" Quoted by Furness. 

4 Hold, stop, go softly/ 6 We should now say, " I wonder at." 
6 See Act L, Sc. i., 1. 167, note. 7 Intention to hunt. 
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Came here in grace of our solemnity. 1 
But speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice ?* 

Ege. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns. 
[Horns and shout within. Lysander, Deme- 
tbius, Helena, and Hermia wake and start 
up. 
Good morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is past : 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 3 140 

Lys. Pardon, my lord. 

The. I pray you all, stand up. 

I know you two are rival enemies : 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, 4 and fear no enmity ? 

Lys. My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 

Half sleep, half waking : 6 but as yet, I swear, 

I cannot truly say how I came here ; 

But, as I think, — for truly would I speak, 

And now I do bethink me, so it is, — 150 

I came with Hermia hither : our intent 

Was to be gone from Athens, where we might, 6 

1 In honor of our festivities, in honor of our marriage. For this 
use of solemnities, see note on Act L, 8c. i., 1. 11. 

9 See Act I., Sc. i., 1. 11. Tluit in the sense of " when." Of in 
the sense of "as to." 

8 Alluding to an old idea that birds begin to mate each year on St. 
Valentine's day. 

4 As to sleep beside hate, that is, " How does it happen that you 
who hated each other are so far from suspicion as to lie down to 
sleep beside each other without any fear of injury ? " 

e As one half asleep, half awake. 

•As this is punctuated in the text, where means "wherever," 
"wheresoever." The more natural way of reading would seem to 
be to put a comma and a dash instead of a period after law and let 
6 
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Without the peril of the Athenian law. 
Ege. Enough, enough, my lord ; you have enough : * 

I beg the law, the law, upon his head." 

They would have stolen away ; they would, Demetrius, 

Thereby to have defeated you and me, 

You of your wife and me of my consent, 

Of my consent that she should be your wife. 
Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their stealth, 1 160 

Of this their purpose * hither to this wood ; 

And I in fury hither followed them, 

Fair Helena in fancy * following me. 

But, my good lord, I wot fl not by what power, — 

But by some power it is, — my love to Hermia, 

Melted as the snow, seems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaud, 7 

Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 

And all the faith, the virtue 8 of my heart, 

The object and the pleasure of mine eye, 170 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed ere I saw Hermia : 

But, like in sickness/ did I loathe this food. 

But, as in health, 10 come to my natural taste, 

the clause where we might be part of a sentence, incomplete because 
Egeus breaks into it. The first quarto has a comma only after law; 
the second quarto and the folios add be after we might. Without has 
the sense of " beyond." 

1 That is " You, Theseus, have heard enough admitted to see Ly- 
sander's guilt." 

9 1 beg that the law, stated in Act I., Sc. i., 11. 40-45, may be ap- 
plied to him. 3 Stealing away. 

4 Of this which was their purpose in coming thither. * Love. 

6 Know. * Useless toy, trifle. 8 Power, strength. 

* I disliked her as much as in sickness a man loathes food. Like 
in the sense of "as." The first but is very like an error of the 
printer. He saw the but of the next line and set up the word. 

10 But, like one restored to health, I care for what I loathed. 
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Now I do wish it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. 
The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 

Of this discourse we more will hear anon. 1 

Egeus, I will overbear your will ; 

For in the temple, by and by, 9 with us 180 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 1 

And, for 4 the morning now is something worn, 5 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 

Away with us to Athens ! three and three, 

Well hold a feast in great solemnity. 

Come, Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt Theseus, Hippolyta, Eqexts, and train.* 
Dem. These things seem small and undistinguishable, 

Like far-off mountains turned T into clouds. 
Her. Methinks I see these things with parted 8 eye, 

When every thing seems double. 
Hel. So methinks : 190 

And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 9 

Mine own, and not mine own. 
Dem. Are you sure 

That we are awake ? It seems to me 

That yet we sleep, we dream. Do not you think 

The Duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 
Her. Yea ; and my father. 
Hel. And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

1 Immediately. » Straightway, immediately. 

3 United in marriage. « Because. 

• Spent, wasted. • Attendants. 
T Turntd. 

8 " As one would if one's eyes were not in focus with each other." 
— Deighton. 

• As one finds a lost jewel, which is the finder's for the moment, 
but not his if the owner claims it. 
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Dem. Why, then, we are awake : let's follow him ; 198 
And by the way let us recount ' our dreams. 

[Exeunt. 

Box. [Awaking.] When my cue* comes, call me, and I 
will answer : my next * is, " Most fair Py ramus." Heigh- 
ho ! Peter Quince ! Flute, the bellows - mender ! 
Snout, the tinker ! Starveling ! God's my life, 4 stolen 
hence, and left me asleep ! I have had a most rare 
vision. I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say 
what dream it was : man is but an ass, if he go about 6 
to expound this dream. Methought I was — there is no 
man can tell what. Methought I was, — and methought 
I had, — but man is but a patched fool, 8 if he will offer 
to say what methought I had. The eye of man hath 
not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man's hand is 
not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart 
to report, what my dream was. 7 I will get Peter 
Quince to write a ballad of 8 this dream : it shall be 
called Bottom's Dream, because it hath no bottom ; 
and I will sing it in the latter end of a play, before the 
Duke : peradventure, to make it the more gracious, I 
shall sing it at her death. 9 [Exit. 



1 As we go let us tell each other. 
9 See Act III., Sc. i., 1. 67, note. 
8 Next cue. 

4 Shortened form of the oath, " By God who is my life," or, " As 
God is my life." 

• Attempt. 

• So called from the parti-colored dress that fools wore. 
7 Bottom parodies 1 Corinthians ii. 9. 

» About, with this dream as the subject. 

•Perhaps, to make it more pleasing, I will sing it at Thisby's 
death. It has been suggested that at Tier should be after. That is, 
Bottom, in his blundering way, says that when he has been killed as 
Pyramus, he will rise and sing this ballad of his adventures. 
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Scene II. — Athens. Quince's house. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin; Have you sent to Bottom's house ? is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of * doubt he is trans- 
ported." 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marred : it goes not 
forward, doth it ? * 

Quin. It is not possible : you have not a man in all Ath- 
ens able to discharge* Pyramus but he. 

Flu. No, he hath simply the best wit of any handi- 
craft 6 man in Athens. 10 

Quin. Yea, and the best person fl too ; and he is a very 
paramour for a sweet voice. 

Flu. You must say " paragon : " T a paramour is, God 
bless us, a thing of naught. 8 

Enter Snug. 

Snug. Masters, the Duke is coming from the temple, 9 and 
there is two or three lords and ladies more married : ,0 if 
our sport had gone forward, we had all been made 
m6n. n 18 

Flu. sweet bully ia Bottom ! Thus hath he lost six- 
pence a day during his life ; he could not have scaped 

I Without doubt. * Transformed. 
8 It will not be given, take place, will it ? * Perform, act. 
• This means one who earned his living by work done with his 

hands. Wit is mind, intelligence. • Figure. 

7 A model or pattern of excellence. 

8 A worthless thing, a good-for-nothing. • After his marriage. 
10 For this use of a singular verb and a plural subject, see Abbott, 

§335. 

II If our play had been carried out, acted, our fortunes would have 
been made. "See Act III., Sc. i., 1. 7, note. 
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sixpence a day : l an the Duke had not given him six- 
pence a day for playing Pyramus, I'll be hanged ; he 
would have deserved it : sixpence a day in Pyramus, 9 or 
nothing. 

Enter Bottom. 

Bot. Where are these lads ? where are these hearts ? 8 

Quin. Bottom ! most courageous 4 day ! most happy 
hour ! 

Bot. Masters, I am • to discourse wonders : but ask me 
not what ; for if I tell you, I am no true * Athenian. 
I will tell you every thing, right T as it fell out. 30 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of 8 me. All that I will tell you is, 
that the Duke hath dined. Get your apparel together, 
good strings 9 to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps, 10 meet presently at the palace ; every man look 
o'er his part ; for the short and the long is, 11 our play 
i&pref erred. 1 * In any case, let Thisby have clean linen ; 
and let not him that plays the lion pare his nails, for 
they shall hang out for the lion's claws. And, most 
dear actors, eat no onions nor garlic, for we are to ut- 
ter sweet breath ; and I do not doubt but to hear them 
say, it is a sweet comedy. No more words : away ! go, 
away ! [ Exeunt. 

I That is, as a pension, because lie had played so well. When 
John Ritwise's Dido was given before Queen Elizabeth, at Cambridge 
University, in 1564, the Queen was so pleased with the acting of a 
man, Preston, that she gave him a pension of twenty pounds a year. 

9 There should be a reward of sixpence a day in the part of Pyra- 
mus, or nothing. 8 Good fellows. — Wright. 

4 Quince uses the first word that comes to his lips, without thought 
for its fitness. 6 1 have to discourse. • Genuine. 7 Exactly. 8 From. 

• The false beards seem to have been tied on with strings. 

"Shoes, "so-called because worn for 'pomp' or ornament, by per- 
sons in full dress." — Skeat, Ety. Diet. 

II The sum and substance of what I have to say is, the fact is. 
" Offered for acceptance. — Wiught. 
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ACT FIFTH. 

Sceke I. — Athens. The palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, Lords, and 
Attendants. 

Hip. 'Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of. 1 
The. More strange than true : I never may 9 believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 1 
Lovers and madmen have such seething 4 brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, 6 that apprehend * 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 7 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 8 10 
Sees Helen's 9 beauty in a brow of Egypt : l0 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy " rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth ia 

1 What these lovers speak of is strange. 

• Can. » Fanciful tales. 
4 Hot, boiling, full of wild imaginations. — Wright. 

6 Imaginations which give shape to ideas. 

• That conceive ideas of more than reason can ever fully grasp. — 
Wright. 7 Entirely formed, composed. 

8 Just as wild, frantic, as the other. 

• Helen of Troy, whose beauty caused the Trojan war. See 
Homer, Iliad, it, Odyssey \ iv. and xv. 

io " Egyptian" was used for a gypsy. A brow as swarthy as a 
gypsy's is meant. Il The excitement, frenzy, of inspiration. 

" Presents as something concrete.— Dkighton. 
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The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them ' to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination," 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 8 20 

Or in the night, imagining * some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 

Hip. But all the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigured so together, 
More witnesseth than fancy's images, 6 
And grows to something of great constancy ; fl 
But, howsoever, 1 strange and admirable. 8 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. 

Joy, gentle friends ! joy and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 
Lys. More than to us 9 30 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, 10 your bed ! 



1 That is, Farms of things unknown. 

9 Six syllables here. 

3 If it wishes only to conceive some joy, it conceives also some 
bringer of that joy. 

4 If it imagines some object of fear. 

• The sense is : "But their ability to give a connected account of 
the events of the night, and the fact that the minds of all are equally 
affected, show something more than mere fancies on their part." 

• Consistency, reality. 
1 Anyhow. 

8 To be wondered at. 

• " May more [joy and love] than you wish us wait on your, etc." 
In here is used for on. 

10 Table. 
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The. Come now ; what masques, 1 what dances shall we 
have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper * and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 3 
What revels are in hand ? 4 Is there no play, 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 

Phil. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgement 6 have you for this evening ? 
What masque ? what music ? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time/ if not with some delight ? 41 

Phil. There is a brief * how many sports are ripe : 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[Giving a paper. 

The. [Reads.] The battle with the Centaurs, 8 to be sung 

1 See Act I., Sc. i., 1. 19, note. 

2 " On ordinary occasions gentlemen of Shakespeare's time appear 
to have dined about eleven o'clock, and then to have retired either 
to a garden-house or other suitable apartment and enjoyed their rere- 
banquet or dessert. Supper was usually served between five and 
six ; and this, like the dinner, was frequently followed by a collation 
consisting of fruits and sweetmeats, called, in this country, the 
rere-supper."— Staunton. This is the same as arrtere or after- 
supper. 

8 Philostrate, The Master of the Revels. Sec Act I., Sc. i„ 11. 11- 
19. In Elizabeth's time the Master of the Revels was an important 
person. He had oversight of all dramatic performances at the Court 
— masques, plays, pageants, spectacular processions. 

4 Ready to be given, prepared. 

•Pastime, diversion, amusement; that which cuts time short, 
abridges it. 

• Pass pleasingly the time that goes so slowly. 

7 A list, short statement, of the amusements that are ready. 

8 With the Centaurs, a people with the body of a horse and the 
head and trunk of a man, Hercules had two famous combats. Just 
which is referred to here is not clear. The first contest was at the 
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By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 

We'll none of that : that have I told my love, 

In glory of my kinsman ' Hercules. 

[Reads. ] The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage." 

That is an old device ; and it was play'd 50 

When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 3 

[Reads.] The thrice three Muses mourning for the 

death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. 4 
That is some satire, keen and critical, 5 

marriage of Pirithous and Hippodamia. The Centaurs behaved 
rudely to the women present, and Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of 
the Lapithae (the people of Pirithous) fought with them, obliging them 
to leave their home, Thessaly, and retire to Arcadia. In the second 
contest, which arose when Hercules was the guest in Arcadia of 
one of the Centaurs, Hercules fought so savagely that he killed all 
the Centaurs who opposed him.—Ovid, Met., xii. 
1 They were cousins on the mothers* side. 

* Orpheus, grieving for the loss of his wife Eurydice, withdrew 
from the society of his fellow-beings. His indifference angered the 
Thracian women, and when they were celebrating the rites of Bac- 
chus (i.e., were acting as Bacchanals), they attacked him. They tore 
his body in pieces and threw the head into the Hebrus. As it was 
carried down to the -^Egean Sea, the head still uttered the words, 
"Eurydice, Eurydice ! "— Ovid, Met., xi. 

1 The Theseus of ancient history, the details of whose career 
Shakspere seems now to follow, now to disregard, aided Adrastus 
in recovering the dead bodies of those slain in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes (see Plumptre's translation of JEschylus), and cap- 
tured the city. 

4 It has been suggested that Shakspere here alluded to Edmund 
Spenser's The Tears of the Muses (published in 1591), on the neglect 
and the contempt of learning. It has also been suggested that 
Shakspere referred to the death of Robert Greene, the dramatist, 
author of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, James IV., etc, who died 
in wretchedness in 1592. 

• Censorious, snarling. 
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Not sorting 1 with a nuptial ceremony. 

[Reads.] A tedious brief * scene of young Pyramus 

And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth. 

Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief ! 

That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow.* 

How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 60 

Phil. A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted : 4 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which, when I saw rehearsed, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water ; 3 but more merry tears 
The passion • of loud laughter never shed. 70 

The. What are they that do play it ? 

Phil. Hard-handed men, 1 that work in Athens here, 
Which never laboured in their minds till now ; 
And now have toilM their unbreathed memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 8 

The. And we will hear it. 

1 Not fitting, suitable for. 

• Shakspere is again burlesquing the ridiculously self-contradic- 
tory titles of plays of his day. See note to Act I., Sc. ii., 1. 11. 

8 That is as much as to say, hot ice and wondrous unnatural snow. 
4 One suitable, fit word ; one player given a part for . which he 
was well fitted. 

• Which, when I saw it rehearsed, . . . made mine eyes water. 

• Strong feeling. 

7 Hardened by labor, as to-day we say " horny-handed sons of 
toil." 

8 Exercised their unpractised, untrained memories in anticipation 
of your nuptials. Shakspere generally uses the singular of the 
last word. " In unbreathed the figure is from exercising horses and 
so getting them into good wind."— Deighton. 
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Phil. No, my noble lord ; 

It is not for you : I have heard it over, 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 

Unless you can find sport in their intents, 1 

Extremely stretched and conn'd with cruel pain, 80 

To do you service. 
The. I will hear that play ; 

For never any thing can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tender it. 9 

Go, bring them in : and take your places, ladies. 

[Exit Philostrate. 
Hip. I love not to see wretchedness overcharged, 

And duty in his service perishing. 8 
The. Why, gentle sweet, 4 you shall see no such thing. 
Hip. He says they can do nothing in this kind.* 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 

Our sport shall be to take what they mistake :• 90 

And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 

Takes it in might, not merit. 7 

1 Intents here, as the subject of the two verbs, stretch' d and court d, 
is used both for endeavor and for the object of endeavor, by a license 
which other writers than Shakspere have assumed. — R. G. White. 
The sense is: "Unless you can find entertainment in their en- 
deavors, which they have stretched to the utmost in studying with 
cruel pain the lines of the play, for the purpose of serving you." 

a Simplicity, innocence, simple-hearted loyalty offer it. 

8 " 1 do not like to see poor wretches struggling with a task too 
difficult for them, and those who dutifully offer their services, failing 
in their effort." Hippolyta fears that the rustics will break down in 
public because they have attempted a task too difficult for them. 
His is used for its. 

4 Gentle and sweet one. 

• Philostrate says they can do nothing in this way, kind of thing, 
i.e., acting. 

• We will accept with pleasure even their blundering attempts. 

7 The sense here is : " When the desire to do one's duty fails to ac- 
complish what it wishes, noble generosity takes the will for the deed 
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Where I have come, great clerks have purposed * 

To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale,* 

Make periods 8 in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practised accent in their fears, 4 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence yet I picked a welcome ; 100 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 6 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 8 

Re-enter Philostrate. 

Phil. So please your Grace, the Prologue is addressed. 7 
The. Let him approach. [Flourish of trumpets.* 



— accepts the best in its might to do for the best that might be done. 
— See Kenrick. 

1 " Great scholars, learned men, have purposed." The early mean- 
ing of cterk was ecclesiastic, clergyman. Learning at one time was 
almost confined to the clergy. — See Wright. 

a Something of this sort once happened at Warwick when the 
Queen was visiting the place. 

•Full stops. 

4 Their fear has choked them so that they could not utter the 
words they had so carefully committed to memory and rehearsed. 

• The duty that felt fear, awe, of the sovereign. 

• In my opinion, love and tongue-tied simplicity in the very least 
they may say speak most to the point. 

'Ready. So please you was used in Elizabeth's time much as to- 
day we draw a person's attention by saying, " If you please, the 
coat-room is this way." 

8 The signal in the theatres for the entrance of the speaker of the 
prologue was the sound of a trumpet. 
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Enter Quince for the Prologue. 1 

Peo.' If we offend, it is with our good will. 3 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To show our simple skill, 110 
That is the true beginning of our end. 4 

1 It was customary for the person who delivered the prologue, " to 
be furnished with a garland of bay as well as a black velvet cloak. The 
bay was the emblem of authorship, and the use of this arose out of 
the custom for the author, or the person representing him, to speak 
the prologue. The almost constant practice for the prologue-speaker 
to be dressed in a black cloak or in black, perhaps had the same ori- 
gin."— Collier, Dram. Hist, iii., 245 (second edition). It has been 
suggested that since the first folio reads, Enter the Prologue Quince; 
since authors sometimes spoke their prologues ; and Bottom, in IV., 
i., refers to Quince as a writer — " I will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of this dream " — Quince was the author of the interlude. 

* Quince in his prologue illustrates what Theseus has just said 
about making periods in the midst of sentences. He so upsets the 
proper punctuation that it is difficult to restore it Here is an at- 
tempt : — 

' * If we offend, it is with our good will 
That you should think we come not to offend, 
But with good will to show our simple skill : 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then ; we come ; but in despite 
We do not come : as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is all for your delight ; 
We are not here that you should here repent you. 
The actors are at hand ; and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know." 

— Deighton. 

There is in Nicholas Udall's Ralph Roister Doister, given by the boys 
of Eton School before 1551, an amusing situation brought about 
by a similar misplacing of punctuation. See Act III., Sc. iv., 11. 
34-68, in Hazlitt's Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays. 

9 With our good will that you sJwuld tfiink x i.e., with the intention. 

4 The end we have in view. 
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Consider, then, we come but in despite. 1 

We do not come, as minding to content you, 9 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you should here repent you, 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 8 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows 
not the stop. 4 A good moral, my lord : is it not enough 
to speak, but to speak true. 121 

Hip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a child on 
a recorder ; * a sound, but not in government. 6 

The. His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing im- 
paired, but all disordered. Who is next ? 

Enter Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, and 

Lion. 

Pro. Gentles/ perchance you wonder at this show ; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 
This beauteous lady Thisby 8 is certain. 9 

1 But in despite we do not come, i.e., we do not come with a bad 
purpose. 
a With the purpose, intention, of giving you satisfaction, pleasure. 

3 Is not very particular ; with a pun on the word points, which may 
of course refer to the punctuation points. 

4 A term in horsemanship. Used here in a punning sense. — 
Wright. 

* A kind of flageolet, or flute with a mouthpiece. 

• Not controlled. 

7 " Used as a familiar address, especially to an audience."— -Rolfe. 
The sense is, " gentle folk, good people all." 

8 Dr. Furness thinks that the rustics surely pronounced these 
names Thisbei and Peiramus. 

9 Accent on second syllable. " A most convenient word for filling 
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This man, with lime and rough-cast, 1 doth present • 130 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder ; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

To whisper. At the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth Moonshine ; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn • 

To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly 4 beast, which Lion hight ' by name, 
The trusty * Thisby, coming first by night, 
Did scare away or rather did affright ; 140 

And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall, 7 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 8 

And finds his trusty Thisby's mantle slain : • 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; M 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew, and died. 11 For all the rest," 

up a line, and at the same time conveying no meaning." — Wright. 
Shakspere satirizes the frequent use of it in the verse of his day 
for these two purposes. 

I See Act III., Sc i, 1. 64, not.e. » Represent. 
■ Think it no scorn, were not ashamed. 

4 Grim, terrible. • Is called. 

• Faithful, keeping her word to meet Pyramus at the tomb. 

' Let fall 8 Brave. 

* And finds the mantle of Thisbe, who, he thinks, has been slain 
by the lion. 

"Tapped. In this and the preceding line Shakspere ridiculed 
the fondness of some verse-writers of his time for alliteration — be- 
ginning many words in the same line with the same letter. 

II "And Thisby, who was hiding in the shade of a mulberry-tree, 
came out, and drawing his dagger from the wound, stabbed herself 
with it" 

12 For the rest of the story. 
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Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain 
At large l discourse, while here they do remain. 150 
[Exeunt Prologue, Pyramus, Thisbb, Lion, 
and Moonshine. 

The. I wonder if the lion be to speak. 8 

Dem. No wonder, 1 my lord : one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall. In this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 
And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole 4 or chink, 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
Did whisper often very secretly. 
This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so : 162 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister/ 
Through which the fearful 8 lovers are to whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 

Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard discourse/ 
my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

Re-enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. grim-lookM 8 night ! night with hue so black ! 
night, which ever art when day is not ! 

1 At length, in detail. 
1 Is going to speak. 

• It will be no wonder if he does. 

4 A crevice cut in the wall.— Deighton. 

6 Right and left. Sinister is accented here on the second syllable. 
See Abbott, § 490. 

• Timorous. 

7 It has been suggested that there is an allusion here to the absurd 
partitions, divisions, made in the argumentative composition of the 
day. • Grim-looking. 

7 
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O night, O night ! alack, alack, alack/ 170 

I fear my Thisby's promise is forgot ! 
And thou, O wall, sweet, O lovely wall, 

That stand'st between her father's ground and mine ! 
Thou wall, wall, O sweet and lovely wall,* 

Show me thy chink, to blink ■ through with mine 

eyne ! * [Wall holds up his fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield ' thee well for this ! 

But what see I ? No Thisby do I see. 
wicked wall, through whom I see no bliss ! 

Cursed be thy stones for thus deceiving me ! 
The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, 9 should curse 
again. 181 

Pye. No, in truth, sir, he should not. " Deceiving me " 
is Thisby's cue : she is to enter now, and I am to spy 
her through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat 7 
as I told you. Yonder she comes. 

Re-enter Thisbe. 

This. wall, full often hast thou heard my moans, 
For parting 8 my fair Pyramus and me ! 

1 Alas. 

9 Here Shakspere burlesqued the fondness of some of the poets 
of his day for exclamations. Gascoigne, in his translation of the 
JocaBta of Euripides, made in 1566, expanded this sentence of the 
original, " O mother, O wife most wretched," into " O wife, O 
mother, O both wofull names, O wofull mother and O wof ull wyfe ! 
O woulde to God, alas ! O woulde to God, thou never had been my 
mother nor my wyfe."— Quoted by HaUiwett. 

* Peep through. * Eyes. ' Guard, protect. 

• Possessed of sense or perception. — Rolpe. Should has here the 
sense of ought, might be expected to. The idea is, that since the wall 
can understand the words of Pyramus, it might be expected to 
return curse for curse. 

7 Happen exactly. * Because you have parted. 
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My cherry lips have often kissM thy stones, 
Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 
Pyr. I see a voice : now will I to the chink, 190 

To spy an I can hear my Thisby's face. 

Thisby ! 
This. My love thou art, my love I think. 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace ; l 

And, like Limander, 2 am I trusty still. 
This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 
This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 
Pyr. 0, kiss me through the hole of this vile wall ! 
This. I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 
Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straightway ? * 
This. 'Tide 4 life, 'tide death, I come without delay. 201 

[Exeunt Pyramus and Thisbe. 
Wall. Thus have I, wall, my part discharged * so ; 

And, being done, 8 thus wall away doth go. [Exit. 

The. Now is the mural 7 down between the two neigh- 
bours. 



1 Graceful lover. — Deighton. 

* Limander is Bottom's mistake for Leander, as Flute's Helen is 
meant for Hero. Trusty is here, as in line 139, " faithful." In the 
next two lines Shafalus and Procrus are meant for Cephalus and 
Procris. Hero, a beautiful priestess of Venus, lived at Sestos. 
Leander, a youth of Abydos, across the Hellespont, fell in love with 
her, and used to swim over to Sestos to be with her. One tem- 
pestuous night, when he attempted to cross as usual, he was 
drowned. Hero, in despair, threw herself into the sea. For an ac- 
count of the steadfast affection of Cephalus and the jealousy of Pro- 
cris, see Ovid, Met., vii. 

* Immediately. 

*'Tide for betide. The meaning is, "Come what may, live or 
die, I come." 
*DUckarghd, acted. 

* Now that the part has been performed. * Wall. 
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Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful to 
hear without warning. 1 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

The. The best in this kind a are but shadows ; and the 
worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 8 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than they * of them- 
selves, they may pass for excellent men. Here come 
two noble beasts in, a man and a lion. 6 213 

Re-enter Lion and Moonshine. 

Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner/ am 
A lion-fell, 7 nor else no lion's dam ; 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 220 

Into this place, 'twere pity on my life. 8 
The. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 9 

1 Nothing else could be done, when walls are so ill-bred as to 
listen, without giving warning of their presence, to what they 
should not overhear. To hear for as to hear. Abbott, § 281. 

• Dramatic performances. 

* Aid them, supply their deficiencies. 

4 If we think no worse of them than they think of themselves, etc. 

6 If the punctuation of the first quarto is kept, a comma before 
in instead of after it, this line means : " Here come two noble beasts, 
in the characters of a man and a lion." • Carpenter. 

7 A lion-skin. It seems possible that this line is confused, and 
that its meaning should be : "lama lion-skin ; in no other sense am 
I a lion." For other interpretations see Fui'ness. 

8 See note to Act III., Sc. i., 1. 41, note. 

9 Shown by his letting the audience know that they need not 
fear him. 
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Dem. The very best at a beast, 1 my lord, that e'er I saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True ; and a goose for his discretion." 

Dem. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot carry his 

discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 
The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valour ; 

for the goose carries not the fox. It is well : leave it 

to his discretion, 3 and let us listen to the moon. 230 
Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned * moon present ; — 
Dem. He should have worn the horns on his head. 
The. He is no crescent, and his horns are invisible within 

the circumference. 8 
Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon present ; 

Myself the man i' the moon do seem to be. 8 
The. This is the greatest error of all the rest : 7 the man 

should be put into the lanthorn. How is it else the 

man i* the moon ? 
Dem. He dares not come there for the candle ; for, you 

see, it is already in snuff. 8 241 

1 The very best in playing the part of a beast. 

* That is, he has neither valor nor discretion, for the fox lacks 
the first and the goose the second. The speakers are perhaps think- 
ing of the proverb : " Discretion is the better part of valor." 

1 The case is as it should be : let him manage the matter as he likes. 

4 Hornid, crescent moon. Lanthorn for lantern. Present, repre- 
sent. 

6 The sense here is : " He is fat, and so his horns, like those of 
the moon when full, are hidden." 

« Represent. 

» A greater error than all the rest have made. Two constructions 
are mingled here : the greatest error of all ; and a greater error 
than all the rest have made. 

8 A pun upon the phrase "to take something in snuff," — to be 
offended at something as shown by snuffing up the nose — and 
upon the word "snuff," the burnt-out part of the wick of a 
candle. 
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Hip. I am aweary of this moon : would he would change ! 

The. It appears, by his small light of discretion, 1 that he 
is in the wane ; but, yet, in courtesy, in all reason, 8 we 
must stay the time. 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you that the 
lanthorn is the moon ; I, the man i* the moon ; this 
thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog.* 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lanthorn ; for all 
these are in the moon. But, silence ! here comes 
Thisbe. 252 

Re-enter Thisbe. 

This. This is old Ninny's tomb. Where is my love ? 

Lion. [Roaring.] Oh [Thisbe runs off. 

Dem. Well roared, Lion. 
The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. Truly, the moon shines with a 
good grace. 4 

[The Lion shakes Thisbe's mantle, and exit. 
The. Well moused, 8 Lion. 

Dem. And then came Pyramus. 260 

Lys. And so the lion vanished. 8 

1 Theseus puns here on the faintness of the light in the lantern 
and the slight discernment and judgment with which Moon gives 
his lines. We should say on the wane. 

a For every reason : every reason obliges us to wait until he goes. 

* For these accompaniments popularly assigned to the man in the 
moon, see Act III., Sc. i., 1. 56, note. 4 Well, suitably. 

6 That is Snug, as the Lion, has well tumbled and bloodied the man- 
tle. In mowed, Theseus is thinking of the way in which a cat plays 
with a mouse. 

• Demetrius and Lysander, remembering the plot as outlined by the 
prologue, 11. 126-150, act as a kind of chorus, announcing what is 
to happen, commenting on what is done. And so, at this point, i.e., 
after the " mousing." 
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Re-enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. Sweet Moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams ; 
I thank thee, Moon, for shining now so bright ; 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisby sight. 1 
But stay, spite ! * 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole ■ is here ! 
Eyes, do you see ? 

How can it be ? 270 

dainty duck ! dear ! * 
Thy mantle good,* 
What, stain'd with blood ! 
Approach, ye Furies fell ! e 
Fates, 7 come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum ; 8 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell ! 9 

1 Catch sight of. The folios read taste, which is not inconsistent 
with the rest of Bottom's distorted vocabulary. » Misfortune. 

• Grief. 4 This line is, of course, addressed to Thisbe. * Fine. 

• Cruel. The Furies were Tisiphone, Megara, and Alecto. They 
were supposed to be the ministers of the vengeance of the gods. 
They were generally represented with a grim and fearful aspect, 
with a black and bloody garment, and serpents wreathing round 
their heads instead of hair. They held a burning torch in one hand 
and a whip of scorpions in the other, and were always attended by 
terror, rage, paleness, and death. 

7 Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, who presided over the birth and 
the life of mankind. Clotho, the youngest of the sisters, presided 
over the moment of birth, and held a distaff in her hand ; Lachesis 
spun out all the events and actions of life ; and Atropos, the eldest, 
cut the thread of human life with a pair of scissors. 

8 An expression borrowed from weaving : the threads running 
lengthwise in the loom and making the warp are called the thread; 
the thrum is the small tuft beyond, where the threads are tied. 

• Kill, destroy. 
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The. This passion, 1 and the death of a dear friend, would 

go near * to make a man look sad. 
Hip. Beshrew 1 my heart, but I pity the man. 280 

Pyr. wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame ? 
Since lion vile hath here deflowered * my dear : 
Which is — no, no — which was the fairest dame 
That lived, that loved, that liked, that look'd with 
cheer.' 

Come, tears, confound ; • 
Out, sword and wound 
The pap 7 of Pyramus ; 
Ay, that left pap, 

Where heart doth hop : [Stabs himself. 
Thus, die I, thus, thus, thus. 8 290 

Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled ; 
My soul is in the sky : 
Tongue, lose thy light ; 
Moon, take thy flight: [Exit Moonshine. 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him ; * for he is but one. 
Lys. Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead ; he is nothing. . 
The. With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, 
and prove an ass. 300 

1 Violent expression of sorrow. 

1 Almost, very nearly. • A mischief on. 

4 Misused by Bottom in the sense of cutting off a flower in its 
bloom. — Deighton. 

* Cheerfulness. • Kill, destroy. * Breast 
8 Probably Bottom was to stab himself at each thus. 

• Demetrius is punning. Die is a name for the cubes which we 
call dice. The numbers on the faces run from one (ace) to six (seize), 
and with this thought in mind, Demetrius says, "No die, but an ace 
for him," — since Bottom is but one. 
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Hip. How chance * Moonshine is gone before Thisbe comes 

back and finds her lover ? 
The. She will find him by starlight. Here she comes ; 

and her passion a ends the play. 

Re-enter Thisbe. 

Hip. Methinks she should not use a long one for such a 

Pyramus : I hope she will be brief. 
Dem. A mote 1 will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thisbe, 4 is the better ; he for a man, God war- 
rant us ; she for a woman, God bless us. 
Lts. She hath spied him already with those sweet eyes. 
Dem. And thus she means, 5 videlicet :— 311 

This. Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my dove ? 
Pyramus, arise ! 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 
Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks, 320 

Are gone, are gone : 

1 How chances it. 

* Violent sorrow. 

* A speck, a particle of dust. 

4 The sense is, of course, " Which of the two, Pyramus or Thisbe, 
is the better?" It is possible that we should read "A mote will 
turn the balance which, Pyramus or Thisbe, is the better," etc. 
The printer seeing the which before Pyramus may have repeated it 
absent-mindedly instead of setting up or. The ejaculations in the 
next line suggest a shrugging of the shoulders and a look which 
say : " They are so bad that words fail me." 

6 Complains, from the Scotch mene, meane. Videlicet, to wit, 
namely. 
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Lovers, make moan : 
His eyes were green as leeks. 1 

Sisters Three,' 

Come, come to me, 
With hands ■ as pale as milk : 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you have shore * 
With shears his thread * of silk. 

Tongue, not a word : 330 

Come, trusty sword ; 
Come, blade, my breast imbrue : e [Stabs herself. 

And, farewell, friends ; 

Thus Thisbe ends : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 

The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 

Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot. [Starting up.] No, I assure you ; the wall is down 
that parted their fathers. Will it please you to see the 
epilogue, 7 or to hear a Bergomask 8 dance between two 
of our company ? 341 

The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. Never excuse ; for when the players are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. 9 Marry, if he 

1 Onions. * The three Fates. See note on line 275. 

» That is, the hands of the Fates. 4 Shorn, cut. 

• Thread of life. See note to 1. 275. • Stain with blood. 

7 A speech or short poem addressed to the audience by one of the 
actors, after the conclusion of the play. The speech of Puck at the 
end of this play is really an epilogue. Such speeches were usually 
apologetic in tone. This fact explains the words of Theseus in line 
842. 

8 A rustic dance as performed by the peasants of Bergamo, a Vene- 
tian province, whose clownish manners were imitated by all the Ital- 
ian buffoons. — Nares. 

9 None should be blamed. 
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that writ it had played Pyramus and hanged himself in 
Thisbe's garter, it would have been a fine tragedy : and 
so it is, truly ; and very notably discharged. 1 But, come, 
your Bergomask : let your epilogue alone. [A dance. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told * twelve : 
Lovers, to bed ; 'tis almost fairy time. 1 350 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have overwatched. 
This palpable-gross 4 play hath well beguiled 
The heavy gait ' of night. Sweet friends, to bed. 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 6 
In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeunt. 

Enter Puck. 

Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls T the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 8 360 

Now the wasted brands 9 do glow, 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 

1 Acted. • Counted, numbered. 

• Time for the fairies to be at their sports— midnight. 
4 Play that is so evidently dull and rough. 

• Slow progress. The sense is : u Which has made the hours of the 
night, that otherwise would have moved so slowly for us, pass so 
pleasantly." 

• These wedding festivities. See Act I., Sc. i., note to 1. 11. 

T Howls at. 8 Exhausted. • Logs that are nearly burned out. 
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And we fairies, that do ran 

By the triple Hecate's ' team, 370 

From the presence of the sun,* 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic : * not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house : 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 4 

Enter Obbron and Titanta with their train. 

Obb. Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire,* 

1 Hecate is a dissyllable here, as in every instance but one (L 
Henry VI. , III. , ii. , 64). Triple because she ruled in heaven as Cynthia 
or Luna, on earth as Diana, in hell as Proserpine or Hecate. She 
was generally represented as a woman with three heads and three 
bodies. " The chariot of the moon was drawn by two horses, one 
black, the other white."— Douce. 

» See Act. IV., Sc. i., 1. 95. 

8 Merry, frolicsome. 

4 One of the kindly acts of Robin Goodfellow was to sweep the 
hearth and floors in the houses of his favorites. Two interpretations 
are given of " To sweep the dust behind the door : " first, to sweep it 
there, that, since the door would not for a long time in the festivi- 
ties be shut, it might be unseen : and second, to sweep up the dust 
from behind the door. 

8 The punctuation of the quarto has been restored here, for the 
usual punctuation of editors, 

" Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; " 

is difficult to interpret Why should the fairies give light by, beside, 
the fire ; or how could they give it by aid of the fire ? The interpre- 
tation of Dr. Furness of the lines as they stand in the first quarto, 
changing through to tlwugh, seems best. The meaning then is : 
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Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 380 

And this ditty, after me, 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Tita. First, rehearse your song by rote, 1 

To each word a warbling note : 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we sing, and bless this place. 

[Song and dance. 
Obe. Now, until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray.* 

To the best ■ bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed 4 be ; 390 

And the issue 6 there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blots 8 of Nature's hand 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious,' such as are 

"Though the house offers but a faint light from the dead and 
drowsy fire, there is enough for our revels, and therefore, dance 
every elf and sprite as lightly as a bird springs from a bush." A 
brier was any prickly shrub or plant. 

1 From memory. 

a Let each fairy stray. 

8 Chief, most important, i.e., the bed of Hippolyta. We means 
Oberon and Titania. 

4 Blessed. It was the custom in Shakspere's time to bless the bed 
at all marriages, and to ask that all evil dreams and misfortunes 
might be spared those to whom it belonged. 

6 Children. 

• Moles, wens, and other birth-marks were supposed to be the 
gift of evil fairies. 

7 Monstrous. 
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Despised in nativity, 1 

Shall upon their children be. 400 

With this field-dew consecrate,* 

Every fairy take his gait," 

And each several * chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peace, 

And the owner of it blest/ 

Ever shall in safety rest. 

Trip away ; make no stay ; • 

Meet me all by break of day. 

[Exeunt Oberon, Titania, and train. 
Puck. If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended, 410 

That you have but slumbered here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme/ 

No more yielding but a dream, 8 

Gentles, 9 do not reprehend : I0 

If you pardon, we will mend." 

1 Deqririd, looked upon with horror in a new-born child. — Deigh- 
ton. 

• Consecrated, sacred. ■ Take his way. 
4 Separate. 

8 The punctuation of the first quarto is restored here as giving the 
sense better. The reason for the semi-colon that editors have placed 
after gait is not clear. The meaning evidently is : " Let every fairy 
go his way through this palace, and each several chamber bless with 
sweet peace." In the quartos and folios the next two lines read : 

" Ever shall in safety rest, 
And the owner of it blest." 

The sense clearly demands the transposition made in this text. 

• Delay not. 7 Subject. 

• Yields, gives you nothing but a dream. 

• See note to 1. 126. 

10 Blame, censure. » Improve. 



Sc. L] A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 111 

And, as I am an honest Puck, 1 

If we have unearned luck * 

Now to scape the serpent's tongue/ 

We will make amends ere long ; 420 

Else 4 the Puck 6 a liar call : 

So, good night unto you all. 

Give me your hands/ if we be friends, 

And Eobin shall restore amends. 7 [Exit. 

1 An honest fairy. 

9 Unearnid luck, the good fortune which we have not deserved, 
to escape now, etc. 

• To escape now being hissed. 
4 If this be not true. 

• The Puck you know, the hobgoblin.— Deighton. 

6 Applaud. 

7 Return your favors. Puck's lines from Gentles to restore amends 
seem a more popular and far less poetic phrasing of his words from 
If we sliadows to but a dream. It is possible that the first six lines of 
his last speech were the epilogue for the occasion for which the play 
was originally written, or for the court, and the last ten lines the 
epilogue for the performances in a London theatre. As both were 
in the MS. given the printer, both appeared. Certainly the fitting 
end for the play is the line, No more yielding but a dream. 
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EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. have the pleasure to state 
that they are now publishing a short series of books treating of the history 
of America, under the general title Epochs of American History. The 
series is under the editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Assistant 
Professor of History in Harvard College, who has also prepared all the maps 
for the several volumes. Each volume contains about 300 pages, similar in 
size and style to the page of the volumes in Messrs. Longmans' series,, 
' Epochs of Modern History,' with full marginal analysis, working bibliogra* 
phies, maps, and index. The volumes are issued separately, and each is 
complete in itself. The volumes now ready provide a continuous history 
of the United States from the foundation of the Colonies to the present 
time, suited to and intended for class use as well as for general reading and 
reference. 

* # * The volumes of this series already issued have been adopted for use as text' 
books in nearly all the leading Colleges and in many Normal Schools and other 
institutions. A prospectus, showing Contents and scope of each volume, specimen 
pages t etc., will be sent on application to the Publishers. 



I. THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin ; author of " Historic Waterways," etc. With four colored 
maps. pp. xviiL-301. Cloth. $1.25. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

14 1 beg leave to acknowledge your courtesy in sending me a copy of the first 
volume in the series of ' Epochs of American History,' which I have read with 
great interest and satisfaction. I am pleased, as everyone must be, with the 
mechanical execution of the book, with the maps, and with the fresh and valua- 
ble • Suggestions ' and * References. ' . . . . The work itself appears to 
me to be quite remarkable for its comprehensiveness, and it presents a vast 
array of subjects in a way that is admirably fair, clear and orderly. " — Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

•• It is just the book needed for college students, not too brief to be uninter- 
esting, admirable in its plan, and well furnished with references to accessible 
authorities." — Professor Richard A. Rice, Williamstown, Mass. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 

" Perhaps the best recommendation of ' Thwaites' American Colonies ' is 
the fact that the day after it was received I ordered copies for class-room use. 
The book is admirable." — Professor Lucy M. Salmon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

" All that could be desired. This volume is more like a fair treatment of the 
whole subject of the colonies than any work of the sort yet produced.'' 

— The Critic. 

" The subject is virtually a fresh one as approached by Mr. Thwaites. It is 
a pleasure to call especial attention to some most helpful bibliographical notes 
provided at the head of each chapter '* — The Nation. 
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EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

II. FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 

By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University, Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Author of "Introduction to the Study of Federal Government," 
"Epoch Maps," etc. With five colored maps. pp. XX.-278. Cloth. 
$1.25. 

The second volume of the Epochs of American History aims to follow 
out the principles laid down for "The Colonies," — the study of causes 
rather than of events, the development of the American nation out of scattered 
and inharmonious colonies. The throwing off of English control, the growth 
out of narrow political conditions, the struggle against foreign domination, and 
the extension of popular government, are all parts of the uninterrupted process 
of the Formation of the Union. 

LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 

" The large and sweeping treatment of the subject, which shows the true re- 
lations of the events preceding and following the revolution, to the revolution 
itself, is a real addition to the literature of the subject ; while the bibliography 
prefixed to each chapter, adds incalculably to the value of the work. " — Mary 
Sheldon Barnes, Palo Alto, Cal. 

" It is a careful and conscientious study of the period and its events, and 
should find a place among the text-books of our public schools." 

— Boston Transcript. 

" Professor Hart has compressed a vast deal of information into his volume, 
and makes many things most clear and striking. His maps, showing the terri- 
torial growth of the United States, are extremely interesting." 

—New York Times. 

M . . The causes of the Revolution are clearly and cleverly condensed into 
a few pages. . . The maps in the work are singularly useful even to adults. 
There are five of these, which are alone worth the price of the volume." 

— Magazine of American History. 

41 The formation period of our nation is treated with much care and with 
great precision. Each chapter is prefaced with copious references to authori- 
ties, which are valuable to the student who desires to pursue his reading more 
extensively. There are five valuable maps showing the growth of our country 
by successive stages and repeated acquisition of territory." 

— Boston Advertiser. 

11 Dr. Hart is not only a master of the art of condensation, . . . he is 
what is even of greater importance, an interpreter of history. He perceives 
the logic of historic events ; hence, in his condensation, he does not neglect 
proportion, and more than once he gives the student valuable clues to the 
solution of historical problems." — Atlantic Monthly. 

" A valuable volume of a valuable series. The author has written with a 
full knowledge of his subject, and we have little to say except in praise." 

— English Historical Review. 
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III. DIVISION AND RE-UNION, 1829-1889. 

By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in 

Princeton College ; Author of "Congressional Government," "The 

State— Elements of Historical and Practical Politics," etc., etc. With 

five colored Maps. 346 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

11 We regret that we have not space for more quotations from this uncom 
monly strong, impartial, interesting book. Giving only enough facts to 
elucidate the matter discussed, it omits no important questions. It furnishes 
the reader clear-cut views of the right and the wrong of them all. It gives ad- 
mirable pen-portraits of the great personages of the period with as much free- 
dom from bias, and as much pains to be just, as if the author were delineating 
Pericles, or Alcibiades, Sulla, or Caesar. Dr. Wilson has earned the gratitude of 
seekers after truth by his masterly production/'-— N. C. University Magazine. 

" This admirable little volume is one of the few books which nearby meet our 
ideal of history. It is causal history in the truest sense, tracing, the workings of 
latent influences and far-reaching conditions of their outcome in striking fact, 
yet the whole current of events is kept in view, and the great personalities of 
the time, the nerve-center; of history, live intensely and in due proportion in 
these pages. We do not know the equal of this book for a brief and trust- 
worthy, and, at the same time, a brilliantly written and sufficient history of these 
sixty years. We heartily commend it, not only for general reading, but as an 
admirable text-book." — Post- Graduate and Wooster Quarterly. 

44 Considered as a general history of the United States from 1829 to 1889, 
his book is marked by excellent sense of proportion, extensive knowledge, im- 
partiality of judgment, unusual power of summarizing, and an acute political 
sense. Few writers can more vividly set forth the views of parties." 

— Atlantic Monthly. 

" Students of United States history may thank Mr. Wilson for an extreme- 
ly clear and careful rendering of a period very difficult to handle . . . they 
will find themselves materially aided in easy comprehension of the political 
situation of the country by the excellent maps.' 1 — N. Y Times. 

11 Professor Wilson writes in a clear and forcible style. . . . The bibli- 
ographical references at the head of each chapter are both well selected and 
well arranged, and add greatly to the value of the work, which appears to be 
especially designed for use in instruction in colleges and preparatory schools." 

— Yale Review. 

" It is written in a stjile admirably clear, vigorous, and attractive, a thorough 
grasp of the subject is shown, and the development of the theme is lucid and 
orderly, while the tone is judicial and fair, and the deductions sensible and 
dispassionate— so far as we can see. ... It would be difficult to construct 
a better manual of the subject than this, and it adds greatly to the value of this 
useful series."— Hartford Courant. 

". . . One of the most valuable historical works that has appeared in 
many years. The delicate period of our country's history, with which this 
work is largely taken up, is treated by the author with an impartiality that is 
almost unique." — Columbia Law Times. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS. 

By Thomas Went worth Higginson, Author of "Young Folks' His- 
tory of the United States," etc, and Edward Channing, Assistant 
Professor of History in Harvard University. With 77 Illustrations, 6 
Colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table of Contents, and 
Index. i2mo. Pp. xxxii-334. Teachers' price, $1.20. 

The name " English History for Americans," which suggests the key-note of 
this book, is based on the simple fact that it is not the practice of American 
readers, old or young, to give to English history more than a limited portion of 
their hours of study. ... It seems clear that such readers will use their 
time to the best advantage if they devote it mainly to those events in English 
annals which have had the most direct influence on the history and institutions 
of their own land. ... 1 he authors of this book have therefore boldly 
ventured to modify in their narrative the accustomed scale of proportion ; while 
it has been their wish, in the treatment of every detail, to accept the best re- 
sult of modern English investigation, and especially to avoid all unfair 01 
one-sided judgments. • ... Extracts from Author's Preface, 

DR. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
" I take great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the book, and be- 
lieve it to be the best introduction to English history hitherto made for the use 
of schools. It is just what is needed in the school and in the family. It is the 
first history of England that I have seen which gives proper attention to socio- 
logy and the evolution of political ideas, without neglecting what is picturesque 
and interesting to the popular taste. The device of placing the four historical 
maps at the beginning and end deserves special mention for its convenience. 
Allow me to congratulate you on the publication of so excellent a text-book." 

ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 

" . . . The most noticeable and commendable feature in the book seems 
to be its Unity. ... I felt the same reluctance to lay the volume down 
. . . that one experiences in reading a great play or a well-constructed 
novel. Several things besides the unity conspire thus seductively to lead the 
reader on. The page is open and attractive, the chapters are short, the type 
is large and clear, the pictures are well chosen and significant, a surprising 
number of anecdotes told in a crisp and masterful manner throw valuable side- 
lights on the main narrative ; the philosophy of history is undeniably there, but 
sugar-coated, and the graceful style would do credit to a Macaulay. I shall 
immediately recommend it for use in our school." — Dr. D. O. S. Lowell. 

LAWRENCBVILLE SCHOOL. 

41 In answer to your note of February 23d I beg to say that we have intro- 
duced your Higginson* s English History into our graduating class and are 
much pleased with it Therefore whatever endorsement I, as a member of the 
Committee of Ten, could give the book has already been given by my action 
in placing it in our classes/'— James C. Mackenzie, Lawrenceville, N J. 

ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

" It seems to me the book will do for English history in this country what 
the 4 Young Folks' History of the United States ' has done for the history of our 
own country — and I consider this high praise." 

— T. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A STUDENT'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to 1885. 

By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, etc.; Author of "The History of England from the 
Accession of James I. to 1642," etc. Illustrated under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Assistant Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and with the assistance in the choice of Portraits of 
Mr. George Scharf, C.B., F.S.A., who is recognized as the highest 
authority on the subject. In one Volume, with 378 Illustrations and 
full Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, plain, $3.00. 

The book is also published in three Volumes {each with Index and 
Table of Contents) as follows : 

VOLUME I.— B.C. 55-A.D. 1509, 4x0 pp. With 173 Illustrations and Index. 

Crown 8vo, $1.20. 
VOLUME II.— A.D. 1509-1689. 333 pp. With 96 Illustrations and Index. 

Crown 8vo, f 1.20. 
VOLUME III.— A.D. 1680-1885. 374 pp. With 109 Illustrations and Index. 

Crown 8vo, #1.20. 

V Gardiner's "Student's Hiitory of England," through Part IX. (to 
1789), it recommended by HARVARD UNIVERSITY as indicating the 
requirements for admission in this subjeet ; and the ENTIRE work is made 
the basis for English history study in the University. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
44 Gardiner's ' Student's History of England ' seems to me an admirable 
short history. ''— Pro£ C. H. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 
u It is, in my opinion, by far the best advanced school history of England 
that I have ever seen. It is clear, concise, and scientific, and, at the same time, 
attractive and interesting. The illustrations are very good and a valuable 
addition to the book, as they are not mere pretty pictures, but of real historical 
and archaeological interest/'— Prof. Henry Ferguson. 

•' A unique feature consists of the very numerous illustrations. They 
throw light on almost every phase of English life in all ages. . . . Never, 
perhaps, in such a treatise has pictorial illustration been used with so good 
effect. The alert teacher will find here ample material for useful lessons by 
leading the pupil to draw the proper inferences and make the proper interpre- 
tations and comparisons. . . . The style is compact, vigorous, and inter- 
esting. There is no lack of precision ; and, in the selection of the details, the 
hand of the scholar thoroughly conversant with the source and with the results 
of recent criticism is plainly revealed." — The Nation, N. Y. 

" . . . It is illustrated by pictures of real value ; and when accompanied 
by the companion ' Atlas of English History' is all that need be desired for its 
special purpose."— The Churchman, N. Y. 

\*A prospectus and specimen pages of Gardiner* s " Student's History 
of England" will be sent free on application to the publishers. 
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LONGMANS' SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 

By David Salmon. Part I., Parts of Speech ; Part II., Classification 
and Inflection ; Part III., Analysis of Sentences ; Part IV., History 
and Derivation. With Notes for Teachers and Index. New Edition, 
Revised. With Preface by E. A. Allen, Professor of English in the 
University of Missouri. i2mo. 272 pages. 75 cents. 

" . . . One of the best working grammars we have ever seen, and this 
applies to all its parts. It is excellently arranged and perfectly graded. Part 
IV., on History and Derivation, is as beautiful and interesting as it is valuable 
—but this might be said of the whole book." — New York Teacher. 

" The Grammar deserves to supersede all others with which we are ac- 
quainted." — N. Y. Nation, July 2, 1891. 

PREFACE TO AMERICAN EDITION. 

It seems to be generally conceded that English grammar is worse taught 
and less understood than any other subject in the school course. This is, 
doubtless, largely due to the kind of text-books used, which, for the most part, 
require methods that violate the laws of pedagogy as well as of language. 
There are, however, two or three English grammars that are admirable com- 
mentaries on the facts of the language, but, written from the point of view of 
the scholar rather than of the learner, they fail to awaken any interest in the 
subject, and hence are not serviceable for the class-room. 

My attention was first called to Longmans' School Grammar by a favorable 
notice of it in the Nation. In hope of finding an answer to the inquiry of 
numerous teachers for " the best school grammar," I sent to the Publishers for 
a copy. An examination of the work, so far from resulting in the usual dis- 
appointment, left the impression that a successful text-book in a field strewn 
with failures had at last been produced. For the practical test of the class- 
room, I placed it in the hands of an accomplished grammarian, who had tried 
several of the best grammars published, and he declares the results to be most 
satisfactory. 

The author's simplicity of method, the clear statement of facts, the orderly 
arrangement, the wise restraint, manifest on every page, reveal the scholar and 
practical teacher. No one who had not mastered the language in its early his- 
torical development could have prepared a school grammar so free from sense- 
less rules and endless details. The most striking feature, minimum of precept, 
maximum of example, will commend itself to all teachers who follow rational 
methods. In this edition, the Publishers have adapted the illustrative sentences 
to the ready comprehension of American pupils, and I take pleasure in recom- 
mending the book, in behalf of our mother tongue, to the teachers of our Pub- 
lic and Private Schools. 

Edward A Allen. 
University op Missouri, May, 1891. 

MR. HALE'S SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

" I have used your Grammar and Composition during the last year in my 
school, and like them both very much indeed. They are the best books of the 
kind I have ever seen, and supply a want I have felt for a good many years."— 
Albert Hale, Boston, Mass. 
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GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 

'■ When you put Longmans' School Grammar in my hands, some year or 
two ago, I used it a little while with a boy of nine years, with perfect satisfac- 
tion and approval. The exigencies of the boy's school arrangements inter- 
cepted that course in grammar and caused the book to be laid aside. To-day 
I have taken the book and have examined it all, from cover to cover. It it 
simply a perfect grammar. Its beginnings are made with utmost gentleness 
and reasonableness, and it goes at least quite as far as in any portion of our 
public schools course it is, for the present, desirable to think of going. The 
author has adjusted his book to the very best conceivable methods of teaching, 
and goes hand in hand with the instructor as a guide and a help. Grammar 
should, so taught, become a pleasure to teacher and pupil. Especially do I 
relish the author's pages of ' Notes for Teachers,' at the end of the book. The 
man who could write these notes should enlarge them into a monograph on the 
teaching of English Grammar. He would, thereby, add a valuable contribu- 
tion to our stock of available pedagogic helps. I must add in closing, that 
while the book in question has, of course, but small occasion to touch disputed 
points of English Grammar, it never incurs the censure that school grammars 
are almost sure to deserve, of insufficient acquaintance with modern linguistic 
science. In short, the writer has shown himself scientifically, as well as peda- 
gogically, altogether competent for his task." 

—Principal Samuel Thurber. 

high school, fort wayne, ind. 

" . . . . It is not often that one has occasion to be enthusiastic over a 
school-book, especially over an English Grammar, but out of pure enthusiasm, 
I write to express my grateful appreciation of this one. It is, without exception, 
the best English Grammar that I have ever seen for children from twelve to 
fifteen years of age. It is excellent in matter and method. Every page shows 
the hand of a wise and skilful teacher. The author has been content to present 
the facts of English Grammar in a way intelligible to children. The book is so 
intelligible and so interesting from start to finish that only the genius of dulness 
can make it dry. There are no definitions inconsistent with the facts of our 
language, no facts at war with the definitions. There are other grammars that 
are more "complete " and as correct in teaching, but not one to be compared 
with it in adaptation to the needs of young students. It will not chloroform the 
intelligence."— Principal C. T. Lane. 

HIGH SCHOOL, MINOOKA, ILL. 

" We introduced your School Grammar into our schools the first of this 
term, and are highly satisfied with the results. In my judgment there is no 
better work extant for the class of pupils for which it is designed. " 

— Principal E. F. Adams. 

NEWARK ACADEMY, NEWARK, N. J. 

f ' We are using with much satisfaction your Longmans' School Grammar, 
adopted for use in our classes over a year since. Its strong points are simplic- 
ity of arrangement, and abundance of examples for practice. In these par- 
ticulars I know of no other book equal to it." — Dr. S. A. Farrand. 

\*A Prospectus shewing contents and specimen pages may be had of the Pub- 
Ushers. 
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